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HE INTERVIEW WITH FRENCH 
President Jacques Chirac in this 
week’s issue is something of a 
coup for TIME, and also some- 
thing of a natural. Conducted in French 
at the Elysée Palace with Paris bureau 
chief Thomas Sancton and TIME 
Europe editor Chris Redman, it is 
the first that Chirac has granted toa 
foreign publication since his elec- 
tion last May. But as Sancton has 
discovered since he began follow- 
ing Chirac as a candidate last year, 
the American journalist and the 
French politician have more in 
common than meets the eye. 
Sancton’s great-grandfather em- 
igrated in the 1860s from Bordeaux 
to New Orleans, where Sancton 
grew up. Since first visiting France 


in 1971, Sancton has spent more PALACE INTRIGUE: Sancton, right, gets candid views 
on the state of France from fellow jazz lover Chirac 


than half his adult life in Paris—in 
the 70s as a Rhodes scholar writing his 
doctoral thesis (“America in the Eyes of 
the French Left, 1848-1871"), in the ’80s 
as a TIME correspondent and since Janu- 
ary 1993 as the head of our bureau. Help- 
ing deepen his Gallic roots are his 
French wife Sylvaine and their two bina- 
tional children, Sandy, 26, and Julian, 14. 
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Chirac also feels comfortable on both 
sides of the Atlantic, having spent time in 
the States as a student and a tourist. “He 
appreciates our culture, and one of his 
very close friends is Gregory Peck,” says 
Sancton. “While his politics are decided- 





ly Gaullist, he is the most American of all 
French Presidents in terms of style. Like 
Bill Clinton, he’s down-to-earth, con- 
vivial—and he loves fast food.” 

Sancton and Chirac even share an 
affinity for New Orleans jazz. Sancton is 
an accomplished clarinetist with eight 
albums to his credit, the latest of which, 
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Louisiana Fairy Tale, will be released 
this spring on the GHB label. He and 
Chirac traded jazz stories on a private 
jet during the presidential campaign. 
Among them: “[Chirac] was recollecting 
his penniless student days in New Or- 
leans in the 50s and how one 
“ evening at a jazz club, a musician 
befriended him and bought him 
* dinner. I think it makes a nice his- 
= torical footnote that one night at 
| Galatoire’s, the future President of 
France dined with Cab Calloway.” 
As that campaign jet landed, 
Chirac offered to inscribe a satirical 
book about himself for Sancton’s 
‘ son Julian. “He kept a number of of- 
ficials waiting in the rain while he 
wrote a dedication,” says Sancton. 
“That gesture, thoughtfully signing 
a book that made fun of him, said a 
lot about Chirac as a man. Of 
course, it also said something about him 
as a politician. The next time Chirac 
runs, in 2002, my son will be a voter.” 
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MAKE SURE ITS PROPERLY SEALED. 


Most of the products that sit on the supermarket shelf look harmless. But how can you 
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Green Seal, P.O. Box B, Washington DC 20013. 
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Increase Sales, 
Spark 
Employee 
Creativity 
and 
Boost 
Your Local 


Economy? 


It's easy. Make a small invest- 
ment in the arts, and you'll 
realize big returns for your 
business, your community and 
the arts. Research indicates 
that the arts help companies 
increase sales, enhance their 
image, spark employee creativ- 
ity and foster employee rela- 
tions. Research also shows that 
the arts boost local economies, 
attracting new businesses and 
residents, 4s well as tourists 
and conventions. To find out 
how you can invest a little and 
get a lot, contact the Business 
Committee for the Arts, Inc., 
1775 Broadway, Suite 510, 
New York, NY 10019-1942, 
212 664-0600, fax 212 956-5980. 


Invest a Little. 
Get a Lot. 
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IN MIDAFTERNOON ON NOV. 8, BILL 
Clinton was assured a second term as 
President [CAMPAIGN '96, Nov. 20]. Iron- 
ically the assurance came from an un- 
likely source: a new Republican named 
Colin Powell. All that is left of the 1996 
presidential campaign now that Powell 
has decided not to run is the rhetoric, vit- 
riol, insults and blame. This will be Bob 
Dole’s last hurrah, and afterward every- 
thing will go back to being the way it was 
in Washington. 
Carlos R. Castillo 
Miami 


IN A FEW MONTHS I'LL BE 60 YEARS OLD. 
I have voted in every presidential elec- 
tion since I was eligible, but in all those 
years there has not been a single candi- 
date that I supported and voted for 
wholeheartedly. Rather, it has always 
been a choice between two marginal 
candidates. | had hoped that General 
Colin Powell would run, so I could vote— 
at least once in my lifetime—for a candi- 
date I truly wanted to be President. 
While I'm disappointed that Powell isn’t 
going to run, I understand his reasons 
and cannot disagree with them. The U.S. 
has ended up with a political system that 
chases away the statesmen and leaves 
only the self-serving politicians. Wash- 
ington is like a circus, but instead of hav- 
ing white stallions that march in time to 
the music, there are sleek, fat seals that 
play their horns without rhythm and vig- 
orously applaud at every opportunity. 
Al Brogdon 
New Britain, Connecticut 
Via E-mail 


YOUR COVER WITH ITS PHOTOMONTAGE 

of Senator Bob Dole’s head on top of 

General Powell’s uniformed body was 

the most tasteless thing I have ever seen. 

I was greatly offended by Time's disre- 

spect to two of the most significant men 
in this country today. 

Dorothy Gentry 

DeSoto, Texas 

Via E-mail 








No Call to Arms 

¢¢ Americans have managed to 
create a Catch-22: someone smart 
enough to be President isn't dumb 


enough to run for the office. 99 


Richard H. Fawcett 
Uncasville, Connecticut 


POWELL MUST HAVE BEEN LAUGHING UP 
his sleeve when the media’s and his well- 
wishers’ coaxing, flattery and cajoling 
lured him into the momentary pleasure 
of grabbing the greatness “thrust” upon 
him. And with a militaristic strategy he 
used that occasion to promote the sale of 
his book in a nationwide tour. Other- 
wise, it was clear that a straight soldier 
and unruffled thinker of Powell’s high 
caliber could not have kept everyone 
guessing up until the last moment. He 
must have assessed the very remote pos- 
sibility of his success despite what his 
political soothsayers might have suggest- 
ed. He knew well that the time was not 
yet ripe for him to jump into the fray. 
Om Julka 
Moreland Hills, Ohio 


THE COUNTRY DOES NOT NEED A BOB 

Dole or a Bill Clinton. The nation does 

need candidates with faith and confi- 

dence in their own beliefs and the 

courage to campaign on them—regard- 
less of the audience. 

Robert A. Parkes 

Laramie, Wyoming 

Via E-mail 


I WAS NEVER A REAL POWELL FAN UNTIL 

the day he pulled out. Ah! Absence 

makes the heart ponder. The graceful 

way he exited clearly illustrates that he is 
the most qualified man for the job. 

Peter T. Lieu 

Los Angeles 


POWELL, YOU WERE A BEAUTIFUL DREAM, 

but you have left us Americans with an 
ugly nightmare. 

Josephine Wilkinson 

Model, Colorado 


GENERAL POWELL WITH HIS HONESTY, 
sincerity, loyalty and common sense 
would never fit in or survive in Washing- 
ton. Why throw a perfectly good apple 
into a bushel filled with rotten ones? 
George S. Kulas 

Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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IT OFFENDS ME THAT DOLE (AND CLIN- 
ton too, for that matter) wants to be 


President so badly that he has placed 
more faith in the “pros” than in himself. 
It is my hope that voters will reject any 
candidate who chooses to abandon his 
or her past and trash core beliefs in the 
| hope of winning an election. 

Thomas Carson 
Simsbury, Connecticut 


ae FOR 200 YEARS, WE'VE 
Wonders of the Cosmos BEEN A SIMPLE KENTUCKY FAMILY. 


THE CLOSE-UP IMAGES OF THE UNIVERSE , 
oh gh ect IT'S OUR BOURBON 
Sey gge ye ecmneneteres 
ations We must pice eat our THAT'S EXTRAO R D| NARY. 
insignificance in the presence of such $$ 
power and stand in awe at the spectacle. 
Charles G. Voelker 

Palm Desert, California 






















Via E-mail 
THE MORE WE LEARN ABOUT THE COS- ae 
mos, the more we realize how trivial we pn Bray 


are in this amazingly vast and complex 

system. In such a universe, which is far 

beyond human imagination, we are 

obsessed with our immature and selfish 

thoughts, destroying and tearing one 

another apart under various banners. We 
are nothing but a joke in this universe. 

Ali Pirahanchi 

Johannesburg, South Africa 

Via E-mail 


THE HUBBLE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE AS 
irrelevant as they are beautiful. Suppose 
our vision were limited to the range of 
the human eye and the resources spent 
on seeing farther into the universe had 
been devoted to improving our own 
speck of cosmic dust, the earth. How 
much worse off would we be? 
James H. Reynolds 
Berkeley, California 





Over the past 200 years, 
there are two things the Beam 
family has never considered: 
leaving Kentucky and changing 
the recipe of our bourbon. 
Today, you can still enjoy Jim 
Beam as it was meant to be. And 
by calling 1-800-4J/IM-BEAM, 
youll find out how you can enjoy 

our anniversary celebra- 


MI tion all year long. 
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THANKS FOR THAT STUNNING TRIP 

through the heavens. It left me awe- 
struck and starry-eyed. 

Marguerite Meyers 

Lambertville, Michigan 
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AFTER LOOKING AT THE IMAGES OF THE 
universe, | began to wonder: Are we 
really significant? John Kennedy defi- 
nitely got the picture and could see the 
importance of going into space with the 
goal of man’s landing on the moon. eras oe ko = 
Apparently House Speaker Newt Gin- 

grich and Senator Bob Dole don’t get the 
picture, as evidenced by their efforts to 
make cuts in the meager NASA budget in 
the Contract with America. A picture in 
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“ ake SPORANOX treatment orally for just 3 
months and you may see a visible difference. 
Soon after you stop taking SPORANOX, you may 
 fhotice that the new nail growing in appears 
~ normal. Since nails need time to grow, you 
should expect it to be several months before 
healthy, new nails grow in. 
. So, now you can give thick, yellowing, brittle nails 
ee the boot and start growing fresh, new nails! 


Ask your doctor or other healthcare 
professional about prescribing 
SPORANOX today. 

For more information, call 
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What you should know about the safety of 
SPORANOX: SPORANOX has been well tolerated in 
patients. In clinical trials involving patients with 
thick, hard, yellowish, and/or brittle nails 
(onychomycosis), the following adverse effects led 
to either a temporary or a permanent discontinua- 
tion of treatment: elevated liver enzymes (4%), 
gastrointestinal disorders (4%), and rash (3%). 
WARNING: SPORANOX must not be taken with 
terfenadine (Seldane®), astemizole (Hismanal®), 
cisapride (Propulsid®), or oral triazolam (Halcion®). 
In rare instances, there were reports of elevated 
liver enzymes and hepatitis. (If clinical signs and 
symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, 
SPORANOX should be discontinued.) If you're 
pregnant or considering pregnancy, you should not 
take SPORANOX. Take SPORANOX only as directed 
by your doctor, and report any adverse effects ee 
your doctor as soon as possible. 
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the book The Pale Blue Dot, by Carl 
Sagan, shows the earth as a tiny point of 
light that is barely visible among a sea of 
similar points of light, many of which are 
more visible and much brighter. Of 
course, no evidence of habitation can be 
seen in that photo. The pictures serve to 
put us in our place. 
David Pyles 
Atlanta 


EVERY TIME I SEE A FAVORITE WOODLAND 
area laid waste for yet another shopping 
mall, I gnash my teeth and think, Well, I 
have just lived too long and become a 
moss-backed old grump. But by jingo, it 
ain’t true! Your Hubble space photos 
have put the wonderment back into my 
life! What's a little more concrete on an 
obscure planet circling a minor star com- 
pared to the crushing and splendiferous 
grandeur of all that’s going on out there? 
Walter Mitchell Jr. 

Dunwoody, Georgia 






THE HUBBLE PICTURES ARE BREATH- 

taking. With such discoveries and scien- 

tific advances, this is truly the age in 
which to be alive. 

Debra Kreb 

Somerset, Wisconsin 


Israel Copes with Division 


AFTER READING YOUR ARTICLE ON RABIN, 
“Man of Israel” [Cover StortiEs, Nov. 
13}, I was fascinated by the concept of 
dugri: “the idea of placing substance 
before style, of stripping away layers of 
subterfuge, of making no attempt at pre- 
tense or deception.” I believe that for a 
person to fully develop dugri, he or she 
has to have suffered greatly, to have 
fought, to have buried friends as well as 
enemies. Suffering will then have 
stripped away the ego and with it the 
pretense. Such a man was Rabin. Clinton 
could learn from his late friend. 
Bill Lyon 
Rohnert Park, California 
Via E-mail 


WITH THE EXCEPTION OF A SMALL MI- 
nority, from both the left and the funda- 
mentalist right, most Israelis rallied 
around the goal of defending their coun- 
try against a war coming from an enemy 
outside its borders. Painful as it may 
sound, the peace process now leaves 
Israel without its main unifying factor. I 
hope the enemy within, which up until 
now has been quiet, will not accomplish 
what the Arab nations have tried to do for 
the past five decades: bring about the 
destruction of the state of Israel. 
Joseph Ambar 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 
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... but why? Add this full-duplex 
speaker to your telephone to 

let both parties speak, without 
cutting each other off. Digital 
Signal Processing (found 

in products at three times 
the price) cuts annoying 
“echo” common to other 
amplifiers. To order, or 
for the location of a store 
near you, Call: 
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Does this Asian model outperform famous European luxury pens? 
. 


Fujiyama™ Ceramic Pen 
still only $39%5* 


*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


The 
large 
cartridge 


f you've ever had occasion to write with one of the famous European 
pens, you know what marvelous products they are. Writing with them 
is a joy. It is almost effortless. The pen appears to float across the paper— 
even your thoughts seem to flow more freely. The substantial draw- of 
back, however, as with so many other nice things, is that the price of 
these luxury pens is awfully high. It’s easy to spend $150 or more on 
one of them. Our Asian friends, aided by advanced German silicon 
cartridge technology, have created their own version of these lux- 
ury pens. They are equally pleasing and quite similar in appearance, 
heft and feel. They have the same hi-lacquer finish, the same 
fine gold-tone accents and the same gold-plated clip as those 
famous European luxury pens. The exclusive ceramic writ- 
ing tip provides silk-smooth, effortless writing. It will never 
flatten, stall or skip, even after hardest and longest use. 
The most remarkable thing about the Fujiyama Ceramic 
Pen is its price. We are the exclusive distributors and are 
therefore able to offer it for just $39.95. But, we have an 
even better deal: Bury two for $79.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolute- 
ly FREE ! Discard those tacky ballpoint pens and those clumsy felt tips. Write smoothly and easily, give 
character and good appearance to your writing. And make a really great buy, an even greater one if 
you take advantage of our 3-for-2 “better deal”. Get with it—get your Fujiyama Ceramic Pen(s) today! 


the 

Fujiyama 

Pen holds 

lots of ink, 

enough to write 

many letters and 

memos.But as an 

added service, we 
include not just one 

but two extra refill car- 
tridges with each pen 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 797-7367 
24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week. 


For Customer Service and for whole- 
sale/premium quantity orders, please call 
415-543-6675. 


since 1967 


averhills” 


185 Berry Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


Please give order Code #1004C316, If you preter, 
mail check or card authorization and expiration 
We need daytime phone # for all orders and issu 
ing bank for charge orders. Add our standard 
$4.95 shipping /insurance charge (plus sales tax 
for CA delivery). You have 30-day return and one- 


year warranty. We do not refund ship zg charges 
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YES, THERE REALLY. 1S A SANTA CLAUS. 


All it takes is a single delectable morsel of.any one of Our enchanting holiday indulgences 
to restore one’s faith in the true magic of Christmas. Stop in or call 1800-9-GODIVA. 


GODIVA 


Chocolatier 





RABIN TRIED TO DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
driving the process for a better world. 
Everyone has the ability to act, whether 
it be through violence or legislation or 
diplomacy. Many whose names are for- 
gotten have tried. Many more will con- 
tinue to work for peace and for justice 
and for dignity. We who live our daily 
lives in privilege or in poverty, in free- 
dom or in oppression, must be willing to 
put peace above profit and dignity above 
power. A world without hate and vio- 
lence is a world worth living in 
Alison N. Crane 
Aberdeen, Scotland 
Via E-mail 


THE DEATH OF PRIME MINISTER RABIN 
illustrates the vulnerability of the peace 
process and the state of Israel. But we 
must not forget the deaths of innocent 
people, Palestinian and Jewish. We 


They’re 
Back: Yeah, 
> Yeah, Yeah 






a Our report on 
hy the “reunion” 
of the Beatles 


and their musi- 
cal impact today [SHOW BUSINESS, 
Nov. 20] struck the right chord with 
several readers. Among them was 
Kristine Fontes Antoun of Union 
City, Pennsylvania, who back in 
1964 at age 16 was quite the fan. 
She even got published in Time 
{LETTERS, Feb. 28, 1964], writing, 
“I think the Beatles are one of the 
best things to come to America 
since jazz ... We teenagers love 
the Beatles, shag-mopped, scream- 
ing and pop-wailers that they are.” 
Antoun is now 47 and the mother 
of six, but her mania for the Beat- 
les lives on. “I am still a fan of the 
Beatles, and my children are as 
familiar with John and Paul as their 
mom is,” she wrote. The group is 
also vibrantly alive for Lori Fried- 
man of Westminster, Maryland, who 
swooned, “As | drive down the 
highway today and hear All My Lov- 
ing for probably the billionth time, | 
still crank up the volume and sing 
from the bottom of my heart.” But 
William Glavin of Philadelphia is 
looking ahead musically to the 21st 
century. He asked, “If the Beatles 
are cashing in now on the lucrative 
retro market on the silver anniver- 
sary of their breakup, what possibly 
lies ahead for us aging boomers in 
the year 2020?” Glavin has the 
answer: “The Rolling Stones!” 


should view Rabin’s death as a reminder 
that violence and hatred exist through 
out the area. Although decisions are 
made and accords agreed upon at the 
negotiating table, they cannot serve to 
stop the unjust killing of civilians. Let us 
hope the assassination of Rabin will be 
followed by gradual progress of the 
peace plan carried out by his successor 
as Prime Minister, Simon Peres, a 
process that will eventually bring har- 
mony to the region 
Midori Inahara 
Yokohama, Japan 
Via E-mail 


THERE IS A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
tween political and economic activities. 
Likewise did the Israeli peace process 
have a positive impact on foreign invest- 
ment and on the Israeli economy. These 
investments have created prosperity in 
which Israel can serve as a bridge to the 
other countries in the region. The prob- 
able result will be more stability in the 
Middle East. Foreign investors should 
not be deterred by subversive activities 
like the brutal assassination of Rabin 
They should realize that they can play an 
important role in picking up _ the 
“peaces” by not withdrawing. 
Paul T.P.C. Lips 
The Hague, the Netherlands 


Consequences of Extremism 


ALTHOUGH PENETRATING, KLEIN HALEVI'S 
views on the dynamics of the right-wing 
extremism raised at least one serious 
doubt [First PERSON, Nov. 20]. Halevi 
wrote that Rabin demanded that “Israelis 
stop regarding themselves as a perma- 
nently ghettoized people and repudiate 
the biblical prophecy—or curse—that 
decreed that the Jews as a ‘people shall 
dwell alone and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations.” But contrary to 
Halevi’s conclusion, this prophecy was 
not disproved by the presence of “foreign 
leaders who came as mourners to Rabin’s 
funeral.” Former President Jimmy Car- 
ter put it succinctly in a TV interview 
saying they came as friends of Rabin and 
friends of the peace process. But P.L.o 
leader Yasser Arafat knows well that 
being a “friend of the peace process” is 
not the same as being a friend of Israel. By 
all indications, this is a lesson in distinc- 
tions we have not yet all learned. 
George Topas 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


A Share of the Fees 


YOUR BOOK REVIEW OF A CIVIL ACTION BY 
Jonathan Harr [Books, Oct. 2] incorrect- 
ly stated that Trial Lawyers for Public 
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STOP INTO GODIVA THIS WEEK 
AND SATISFY EVERYONE 
ON YOUR LIST. 


1/2 tb.~ 4 Ib. Christmas Ballotin 
Wrapped Up in Opulent, 
Jewel-Tone Ribbons and 

y Clusters 
$19.00 - $120.00 


Godiva Gift Baskets 
Brimming With Festive Holiday Favorites 
$48.00 - $150.00 


Stocking Stuffers 
Delightful Little Treats Like Jolly 
Chocolate Santas and Mini Ballotins 
$2.25 - $9.00 
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SKOAL FLAVOR PACKS. 


Skoal Flavor Packs give you 
pg feat tasting tobacco satisfaction. 
>KOUVE 


a They're small, discreet pouches 
|| 7779 that are easy to use and control. 
KS With long lasting flavor in either THIS PRODUCT 
—— cool mint or refreshing cinnamon. 
I/ SKOAL And because they're a smooth blend 
FLAVOR PACKS . of tobacco, they'll never taste 
harsh or bitter. 


Skoal Flavor Packs is a trademark of U.S. Tobacco Co. or its affiliates for its smokeless tobacco 





































Justice was to receive two-thirds of any 
settlement recovered in the Woburn, 
Massachusetts, water-contamination suit 


Massachusetts, water-contamination su Comfort, warmth, quiet and safety... 


That is not the case. As the book accu- 7 | REMARKABLE HEATER! 
rately reports, the original agreement e 
was that TLP] would receive two-thirds of 
the attorneys’ fees recovered in the case, 
not two-thirds of the total settlement or ’ Control Panel 
verdict. Moreover, despite our extensive : 
work in the case, as the book noted, TLP] 
ultimately received less than 4% of the 
total settlement amount. 
Arthur Bryant, Executive Director 
Trial Lawyers for Public Justice 
Washington 


Cowpokes from the Pokey 


I APPLAUD RECREATIONAL AND EDUCA- 
tional opportunities for prison inmates, 
but the Louisiana State Penitentiary all- 
inmate rodeo reminds me of the Roman 
Colosseum games when Christians 
fought lions and gladiators took on other 
wild animals [CHRONICLES, Nov. 20]. 
Since when did inmate fun and games at 
the expense of animals (and taxpayers) 
pass for prison reform? Sponsoring ani- 
mal cruelty and aggressive behavior of 
maximum-security inmates is a bad 
idea. Shame on the state of Louisiana, 
and shame on some 20,000 Louisianans 
who attended this freak show and even 
paid for it! 
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HOW NICE THAT CONVICTS ARE BEING 
encouraged to channel violent and inap- 
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Denzel Washington 


$4 He stood about five- 
foot, nine-inches tall, but he 
was a giant. Billy Thomas. 
He ran the Boys & Girls 
Club where | grew up. 





Now, | know today it’s 
different. Young people 
face problems | never 
even had to think about. 
But that’s why now, 
more than ever, we need 
the Boys & Girls Club. It’s 
a positive place where 
thousands of people like 
Billy Thomas help young 
people succeed. Does it 


work? It did for me. 9? 





1-800-854-CLUB 


BOYS & GIRLS CLUBS 
OF AMERICA 
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Think of all the things 
you have to do in a day. 
Mundane, but necessary 
things. Doesn’t it make sense 
to make them a little more 
exciting if you can...This is the 
Pontiac” Grand Am® Sport 
Sedan. The car that turns the 
ordinary four-door into some 
thing extraordinary. It’s more 
than dual air bags and ABS. 
Its all-new Twin-Cam engine 


and sport suspension are the 


perfect antidotes for boredom. 


PS > 
Gotta make a pizza run? 


Grand Am will make it spicier. 
Picking up your dry cleaning? 
“Wear” something exciting on 
your way there. The whole 
@ idea behind Grand Am 
is to make the ordinary... 
extraordinary. If you've got 
demands that put a lot of 
stress in your life, Grand Am 
is how you get past tense. 
For more information, 


please call 1-800-266-6384. 


PONTIAC 
GRAND AM 


WE ARE DRIVING EXCITEMENT 


Grand Am SE Sport Sedan 


©1995 GM Corp. All rights reserved. Always wear safety belts, even with air bags 
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THE WEEK 


NOVEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 2 





Sending In the Troops 
President Clinton went on 
national television to make 
his case for sending 20,000 
U.S. troops to join the NATO 
peacekeeping mission in 
Bosnia. The President said 
U.S. prestige in brokering 
the latest peace agreement 
was at stake and that a stable 
Bosnia was in America’s na 
tional interest. Polls showed 
that a majority of the public 
was still waiting to be con- 
vinced. But on Capitol Hill, 
hostile skepticism melted 
into resignation as legislators 
acknowledged that the Presi- 
dent had the constitutional 
authority to send the troops 
without their consent. Con- 
gress prepared to vote on a 
limited resolution of support, 
thereby allowing members to 
back the troops without for- 
going a choice opportunity to 
criticize the President. 


Gimme My Budget 

White House and congres 
sional negotiators trying to 
wor k outa compromise for a 
seven-year balanced budget 
plan spent the week angrily 
talking past one another. Nor 
was there much progress 
made toward enacting mea- 
sures needed to fund the 
government past the latest 
deadline of Dec. 15. There 
was, however, one exception 
the President agreed to a 
$243 billion defense appro- 
priations bill ($7 billion more 
than he wanted) because, he 
said, it would enable him to 
pay for U.S. troops in Bosnia 


Congressional Cleanup 
Heeding the public clamor 
for cleaner government, the 
House gave final approval 

to a sweeping reform bill on 
lobbying and sent it to the 
President, who has said 

he will sign it. The legislation 
imposes strict registration 
rules on lobbyists, requiring 
them to disclose their clients, 





ACK ORD 


Toy Story OF THE WEEK: Pixar, the little computer-animation company 
Steven Jobs bought for a song nine years ago, made him worth a billion on paper 











Official Neckwear of the Ruling Elite 


It’s not quite as ubiquitous as the “Rachel haircut” from 
Friends, but maybe that’s because Newt Gingrich isn’t quite as 
cute as Jennifer Aniston. “It” is the bookish tie the deter- 
minedly brainy Speaker has taken to wearing as a kind of sig- 
nature accessory. The tie has also been seen on White House 
press secretary Mike McCurry, Candice Bergen (in charac- 
ter as Murphy Brown) and Hugh Downs. The manufacturer, 
Alynn Neckwear of Stamford, Connecticut, describes the de- 
sign as “vintage books on shelves accented with specifically 
masculine trophies.” Tasteful? Or the chattering class version 
of a fish tie? Either way, one Washington gift shop reports that 
sales of the Ex Libris, as it is officially known, have recently 
soared from three a week to 15. 
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LEE KUAN YEW 
Singapore strongman 
wins settlement from 
Int'l Herald Trib for im- 
plying he's ... litigious 
THE BEATLES 

New album nearly sets 
sales record. In 25 
years, will anyone buy 
Pearl Jam outtakes? 
TOM DASCHLE 
Senate minority leader 
cleared on ethics 
charges; Democratic 
minirevival rolls on 


Meet the Q: 
New U.S. A: 
Superspy Q: 


The CIA acknowl- , 
edged last week ; A: 
that it would scrap . 
a 20-year program Q: 
using psychics to help gather intelligence. z 
The program's cost to taxpayers: $20 mil- A: 
lion. As a public service, TIME contacted Q: 
Madame Zena, a Greenwich Village fortune 
teller, and asked for her insight on issues A: 
affecting U.S. security. Zena’s price: $50 

(but in this case she donated her services Q: 


as TIME has a strict policy against paying 
for interviews). A: 


Faster, Interstate, Kill Kill! 


Last week President Clinton signed the National Highway 


System Bill, which repeals the federal 55 m.p.h. 


Most experts believe highway fatalities will rise as a result. 
Below, a look at what are currently the country’s five dead- 


liest stretches of interstate. All are located in sp 


lated areas of Western states, where long travel distances, 


distracting scenery and a general tendency tow 


autobahnlike speeds, highway bill or no highway bill, in- 


crease accidents. 


STATE COUNTY INTERSTATE DEATHS* 
l. Montana Silver Bow 1-90 6.2 
2. Utah Emery FTO 4d 
3. Montana Beaverhead 1-15 4.0 
4. New Mexico San Miguel 1-25 3.7 
5. Texas Crockett 1-10 3.5 


*per 100 million miles of travel, 1990-94 


ANN LANDERS 
Called the Pope a Po- 
lack in the New York- 
er. Sounds like a prob- 
lem for Dear Abby 


NEWT GINGRICH 
The Speaker's formerly 
best-selling book is 
marked down 38%— 
remainder table looms & 


GUCCI 
Tough new restrictions § 
on D.C. lobbyists may 
put a serious dent in 
loafer sales 
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What will be the next rebellious region 
in Russia? 


Khabarovsk Krai. 


Will Boris Yeltsin run in next year’s Russian 
presidential election? 
No. 


Will President Jean-Bertrand Aristide of 
Haiti leave office in February, as promised? 
Yes. 


When will ailing Chinese leader Deng 
Xiaoping die? 
Not in the immediate future. 


Will the CIA be able to improve its tarnished 
image under John M. Deutch? 
It will take quite a lot of time. 





speed limit. 


arsely popu- 


sard driving at 





FOOTNOTES 


Passes Butte; high rate of fatalities 
involving alcohol 


Long stretches, scenic views of Clark 
Canyon Dam 


Runs parallel to Santa Fe Trail; near 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Remote part of southern Texas; home 
to many speeders 


Source: Hearst Newspapers/Dep 


artment of Transportati 
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the issues they have worked 
on and the money they have 
been paid. 


Zoom! 

Despite his fears that the 
measure will increase high- 
way death tolls, President 
Clinton signed into law a bill 
repealing the federal 55 
m.p.h. and 65 m.p.h. speed 
limits. The legislation, which 
will allow states to set higher 
roadway speeds, also pro 
vides $6 billion in needed 
highway funds. 


How Far Did GOPAC Go? 
House Speaker Newt Gin- 
grich found himself in the 
middle of a new ethics con- 
troversy after the Federal 
Election Commission re- 
leased internal papers from 
copac, the political-action 
committee Gingrich once 
headed. The FEC charged 
that the documents—filed in 
a lawsuit against GOPAC—in- 
dicate the group improperly 
subsidized Gingrich’s 1990 
campaign, in which he nar- 
rowly won re-election. One 
document, a transcript of a 
GOPAC meeting, refers to “a 
quarter of a million dollars in 
‘Newt support.’ ” The Speak- 
er denounced the accusa- 
tions as “totally phony.” 


Whitewater Ripples 

At the Senate Whitewater 
hearings, Republicans ac- 
cused White House aides of 
improperly obtaining infor 
mation in 1993 from federal 
investigators probing the fi- 
nances of David Hale, a for- 
mer Arkansas judge and in- 
vestment executive. Hale 
who has said Bill Clinton 
pressured him into making a 
questionable loan when Clin 
ton was Governor, has since 
pleaded guilty to fraud 
charges, and is cooperating 
with the Whitewater inde- 
pendent counsel. 


More Exits, Left and Right 
Oregon Republican Mark 
Hatfield, a moderate pillar of 
the Senate for 30 years, an- 
nounced he will retire next 
year, the LIth Senator to do 
so. Reports circulated at 





Wonderful Winter Escapes 


Feeling a little winter weary? Holiday Inn® hotels have a remedy for you, How about a 
cozy weekend in the city. Or does a week up in the mountains sound even better. Holiday Inn has 
over 1,800 hotels to choose from. Including one that’s just right for you, So when you're ready for 
a change, escape to Holiday Inn. With the Great Rates“* and Bed and Breakfast** offers available 
at participating hotels, you can't help but warm up to the idea 
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Ge Holiday Swe 


Inn Keeping With The Times 
CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL. 


seLECcT SunSpree Resort EXPRESS’ 
0 during dDlackout or peak pe is. Not valid with corporate discount pro- 
10%. savings off non-discour d rate as established by the individual 


f parson (US), maxomum $12 per room, per day Gratuities and alco 
Inns, Inc. All nghts reserved. Most hotels are independently owned 


Comment and guest not actual. Rates vary by hotel. ro 
grams, groups or other special offers. “Advance resi 
hotel. **inchudes ane room plus a Coupon redeamab 
holic beverages not included. Holiday Inn Express” he 
andor operated. 
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week's end that Wyoming 


Republican Alan Simpson, S\ H iN G 


one of the Senate’s crustier 


| 






[A 


members, may soon become CERNED PARENTS UNSURE ™ 
the 12th. In the House, Col- WHAT to DO, FouND +HEMSELVES 


orado De rat Pat Schroed- | is 
vaio Deca | MQ REDLY WOUCHED BY FLTAGt 


the chamber and one of its 
most influential feminists, 
said she would also step pot wer WRONG 
down, as did Kansas Repub- te 1 iN} REVE 1 

lican Jan Meyers, the only Vigo : DECISIONS: - 
woman to chair a full House Se eS ce 
committee. For his part, , 
Speaker Newt Gingrich an- 
nounced that he would not 
seek the Oval Office in 1996. 


Jackson: A U.S. Representative? | 
Could be. Jesse Jackson Jr., 
the son of the civil rights ac- 
tivist, took a big step toward 
capturing a House seat. Jack- 
son won the key Democratic 
primary in the heavily Dem- 
ocratic Chicago district for- 
merly represented by Mel 
Reynolds, who was convicted 
on sexual-misconduct 
charges earlier this year. 
Jackson will face off against a | 


Republican opponent on 
Dec, 12. 


There Goes the Judge 
Acceding to defense re- 
quests, a federal appeals 
court ordered the removal of ie) We 2 

U.S. District Judge Wayne ; : p S ita SY So i= 
Alley from the Oklahoma QL ~ 

City bombing case toavoid | 
any appearance of partiality. 
The defense had objected to 
Alley because the explosion 
at the Alfred P. Murrah Fed- 
eral Building had slightly in- 
jured one of his staff mem- 
bers and damaged Alley’s 
courtroom and chambers, lo- 
cated in a nearby building. 


Smoking Gun 
It was not a happy week for 
the heads of the nation’s to- 
bacco companies. Former 
Brown & Williamson re- 
search chief Jeffrey Wigand, 
the industry's highest-level 
whistle-blower to date, be- 
gan giving depositions to 
lawyers for the state of Mis- 
sissippi, which is suing the 

| industry to recoup the pub- 
lic-health costs it attributes 
to smoking. Though Brown 
& Williamson obtained a gag 
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V We know that aerobic work- 
outs help people with moderate- 
ly high blood pressure reduce 
their risks of heart attack and 
stroke; now researchers report 
that even those with severe anti- 
hypertension can benefit. In a 
study of such patients, those tak- 
ing antihypertension drugs and 
exercising regularly reduced their blood 
pressure; those on medication alone expe- 
rienced a slight increase in blood pressure. 
V Travel—and diet—advisory: rural vil- 
lagers in Greece who eat a traditional 
Mediterranean diet—heavy on the fruits, 
vegetables and grains, light on meat and 
dairy—have half the death rate of Greeks 
consuming more Westernized diets. 


Sources —GO00 New Engtand Journal of Medicine; Bntish Medica! Journal 
BAD: Circulation, Lancet 
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PRINCESS TENKO (Mattel) 
This magician action figure 


CHRONICLES 


¥ Working at night might make 
you more than just tired. A study 
of nurses showed that those who 
worked several nights each 
month for six or more years—on 
top of regular day and evening 
shifts—increased their risk of 
heart attack by 70%. Working 
when the body should be resting 
may trigger stress hormones, which can 
eventually take their toll on the heart. 
v Research shows that expectant mothers 
who develop infections of the fetal sac 
quadruple their child’s chances of having 
cerebral palsy. The body’s immunological 
response may disrupt blood flow to the fe- 
tus’ brain, resulting in involuntary muscle 
movements characteristic of the disease. 





for girls was supposed to be a 
combination superhero- ‘ 
supermodel, Mattel’s answer ¥E-Tresnara oe 
to Sky Dancer and “a way to Intended to capitalize 
protect Barbie's flank,” ex- on the popularity of 
WATERWORLD, * MORTAL plains an analyst. But the the once mighty Power 
MOMBAT AND »Gomoo (Hasbro) Princess has been a royal dis- Rangers, aie sist eal 
Pavttée the'velalive appointment: “Ina year you'll were cut almost 
of their movie inspirations never hear of her again.” shag 
these action figures are selling _-- dead real early in the 
dismally. “None of them { la year,” says an analyst. 
worked, mee tog \ “When the popularity 
os » the \ of Power Rangers de- 
ongo line clined, that took the 








was sup- 

posed to 

knock the 
world 
dead,” says 
another indus- 
try watcher, “but 
nothing much 
happened. Most of 
the movie tie-ins 
this year fizzled 
out.” Except, of 
course, for Toy 
Story’s. 







wind out of their 

sales.” Sums up 

another: “Really 
a dud.” 


Despite the cachet of its all-American name, this radio- 
controlled toy “hit the skids,” says an industry watcher. 
Explains analyst Barry Rothberg, managing director of 
Furman Selz: “The whole radio-control category has 
suffered at the hands of video games. It’s still going to be 


around a while, but it'll never be the same.” 
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gard as crucial to a final 
peace accord. The signing 
came just before the son of 
Virginia Cassidy Blythe Clin- 
ton Kelley arrived in North- 
ern Ireland—the first U.S. 
President ever to visit there. 
Greeted by enthusiastic 
crowds, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, Clinton ‘ 
clearly rejoiced in his role as 
designated peacemaker. One 
Irish-American politician ac- 
companying the President, 

Mayor Richard Riordan of 

Los Angeles, was quite over- 

come: “It’s almost like God 

coming down and saying 

Northern Ireland has a great 

future.” 


U.S. and NATO In, U.N. Out 
A10-man U.S. reconnais- 
sance team went to Bosnia to 
scout out accommodations 
for the 20,000 American 
troops that are to follow over 
the next few weeks. Mean- 
while the U.N. Security 
Council voted unanimously 
to shut down its ill-starred 
3k-year peacekeeping mis- 
sions in Croatia and Bosnia 
by Jan. 31. Ninety percent of 
the 22,000 U.N. troops now 
stationed in the former Yu- 
goslavia will simply take off 
their Blue Helmets and 
switch over to the NATO force. 


Friction with Haiti 

After equivocating about 
whether to stay on or step 
down as President of Haiti, 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide con- 
firmed his intention to leave 
office at the end of his five- 
year term in February 1996. 
Presidential elections are set 
for Dec. 17. Relations with 
the U.S. turned increasingly 
sour as some 1,100 Haitian 
boat people were repatriated 
by the Coast Guard last 
week, more than the total 
number returned to Haiti in 
the past 10 months. Aristide, 
who has never agreed to 
forced repatriation, argues 
that the resurgence of boat 
people is the result of 
economic hardship, which 
U.S. aid would alleviate. He 
also accused the U.S. of seiz- 
ing and holding thousands of 


| documents that belong to the 








Haitian military forces, say- 
ing the records are needed to 
prosecute human-rights vio- 
lators. The Pentagon insists 
the papers belonged to the 
deposed military regime, 
not the Aristide government, 
and became U.S. property 
when American soldiers 
seized them last year. 


Drug Company Pleads Guilty 
One of the largest U.S. drug 
companies, Warner-Lam- 
bert, pleaded guilty to lying 
to the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration about its prod- 
uct-testing methods and 
agreed to pay a $10 million 
fine. According to the FDA, 
the company covered up the 
fact that certain drugs were 
not chemically stable and 
lost their potency over time, 
which in turn meant that 
patients got lower dosages 
than they should have. 


Toy Story Bonanza 

Steven Jobs, the co-founder 
and later ousted chairman of 
Apple Computer, stands to 
rake in a windfall of more 
than $1 billion as his latest 
venture, Pixar Animation 
Studios, issues a public offer- 
ing of stock. Pixar, a tiny 
computer company based in 
Richmond, California, creat- 
ed the current blockbuster 
movie Toy Story. Jobs 
bought the company for 

$10 million in 1986. 


Calling Back the Caddies 
General Motors will recall 
nearly 500,000 Cadillacs 
and pay $45 million in fines 
and expenses to settle a fed- 
eral pollution complaint 
brought under the Clean Air 
Act. The problem: climate- 
control devices installed by 
GM caused Cadillac’s 1991 
Seville and DeVille models 
to stall and emit unaccept- 
able amounts of carbon 


monoxide. According to gov- | 


ernment lawyers, General 
Motors was aware that the 
design changes would cause 
pollution problems. The 
company has denied it. 
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ENGAGEMENT ANNOUNCED. By JEAN-BERT- 
RAND ARISTIDE, 42, former priest and cur- 
rent President of Haiti; in Port au Prince. 
Although Aristide refused to name his fi- 
ancée, sources close to him identified her as 
MILDRED TROUILLET, a presidential legal 
counselor. 


RECOVERING. JAMES BRADY, 55, former 
press secretary to Ronald Reagan, who was 
wounded in the 198] attempt on Reagan’s 
life, and went on to inspire an eponymous 
gun-control law; after suffering cardiac ar- 
rest at a dentist’s office; in Fairfax, Virginia. 


HOSPITALIZED. ANDREAS PAPANDREOU, 76, 
Prime Minister of Greece; with kidney and 
lung failure and pneumonia; in Athens. At 
week’s end Papandreou was in stable con- 
dition, but required the use of life support. 


SEPARATING. RODNEY KING, 30, motorist 
and beating victim, and his wife CRYSTAL. 
Mrs. King alleges that Mr. King used a car 
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PAPANDREOU 


to knock her down during a scuffle in July; 
he is free on $2,500 bail pending a trial. 


GUILTY PLEA ENTERED. By NICHOLAS LEE- 
SON, 28, former futures trader whose bil- 
lion dollar losses brought down Barings in- 
vestment bank; to fraud and forgery with 
the intention to commit fraud; in Singa- 
pore. The sentence: 6% years in prison: a 
Singaporean prison. 


DEATH REVEALED. THYRA JOHNSTON, 91, in- 
advertent civil rights pioneer; in Honolulu. 
Fair-skinned, blue-eyed and one-eighth 
black, Johnston lived as a white woman in 
Keene, New Hampshire, with her husband 
Albert, a black physician who also “passed.” 
Their white neighbors were shocked when 
Dr. Johnston’s application for a naval com- 
mission in 1940 led him to reveal the couple’s 
racial background. But the small town was ul- 
timately accepting—Dr. Johnston’s practice 
actually increased—and the story became the 
basis of the 1949 film Lost Boundaries. 








Chilling snapshots from the civil rights battlefield: “Fach 
morning the women gathered in an ecstasy of hatred on the 
streets of New Orleans, where two schools had been ordered 
by U.S. 
cursed, kicked and clawed at the few who dared brave their 


lines ... When police shooed the women away, they went to a 


courts to Integrate. They shrieked like harridans, 


hospitable neighbor’s lawn, where self-styled ‘cheerleaders’ 
chanted their favorite doggerel: ‘Nigger lover, nigger lover, 





Cover: Debating 
issues of church and 
state—Father John 
Courtney Murray 


nigger lover, Jew: we hate niggers, we hate you.’ In front of the shabby public- 


housing apartment where [one integrationist family] live, a crowd of children 


piped: ‘All I want for Christmas ts a clean white school.’”—December 12, 1960 








—By Melissa August, Lina Lofaro, Alice Park, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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COVER STORIES 


ABANDONED TO. 


Neighbors, teachers and the 
Sailor ities all knew Elisa 
Izquierdo was being 
abused. But somehow 
nobody managed to stop it 








Re ene eee ee reece ee I a a I I SIS LE IREDELL 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


ELISA IZQUIERDO LIKED TO DANCE, WHICH IS ALMOST TOO 
perfect. Fairy tales, especially those featuring princesses, 
often include dancing, although perhaps not Elisa’s fa- 
vorite merengue. Fairy-tale princesses are born humble. 
Elisa fit that bill: she was conceived in a homeless shelter 
in the Fort Greene section of Brooklyn and born addicted 
to crack. That Elisa nevertheless had a special, enchanted 
aura is something the whole city of New York now knows. 
“Radiant,” says one of her preschool teachers, remember- 
ing a brilliant smile and flashing black eyes. “People loved 
her,” adds another. “Everybody loved her.” And, unlikely 
as it may seem, there was even a prince in Elisa’s life: a real 
scion of Greece’s old royalty named Prince Michael, who 
was a patron of the little girl’s preschool. He made a 
promise to finance her full private-school education up to 


college, which is about as happily ever after as this age 
permits. 

Fairy-tale princesses, however, are not bludgeoned to 
death by their mothers. They are not violated with a tooth- 
brush and a hairbrush, and the neighbors do not hear them 
moaning and pleading at night. Last week, two months be- 
fore her seventh birthday, Elisa Izquierdo lay in her casket, 
wearing a crown of flowers. The casket was open, which 
was an anguished protest on someone’s part; no exertion of 
the undertaker’s art could conceal all Elisa’s wounds. Before 
she smashed her daughter’s head against a cement wall, 
Awilda Lopez told police, she had made her eat her own fe- 
ces and used her head to mop the floor. All this over a peri- 
od of weeks, or maybe months. The fairy tale was ended. 

America dotes on fairy tales and likes to think it takes ac- 
tion on nightmares. When the story of Elisa’s death hit the 
news last week, New Yorkers and people across the country 


Hundreds of strangers 
from all over New York 
waited hours to view 
Elisa’s body at her wake 








Awilda called her daughter a 
mongoloid and a filthy little whore 


Sa 
¢ 


UNHINGED “I didn’t do it!” screamed Awilda Lopez outside a Manhattan 
police station. She has been charged with second-degree murder 


remembered the Kitty Genovese murder 
in 1964, and took to task all the neighbors 
who had known too much and said nothing 
But, it turned out, many others had not 
been silent: Elisa’s slow, tortured demise 
had been reported repeatedly. Over the six 
years of her life, city authorities had been 
notified at least eight times. And so outrage 
focused on the child-welfare system. How 
did it happen, the public wondered angri 
ly, that Elisa’s case was known to the sys 
tem, and yet the system so shamefully 
failed her? 

The Child Welfare Administration 
which handles cases of abuse in New York 
City, first heard of Elisa on Feb. 11, 1989. 
the day of her birth. Her mother was a 
crack addict whose addiction was indirect- 
ly responsible for her pregnancy: she had 
lost her apartment, and in Brooklyn’s 
Auburn Place homeless shelter she began a 
romance with Gustavo Izquierdo, who 
worked at the shelter as a cook. As her 
pregnancy progressed, Aw ilda was so lost 
in the pipe that relatives managed to wrest 
custody of her first two children, Rubenci- 
to and Kasey, from her. The social workers 
at Woodhull Hospital took one look at 
Elisa’s tiny, crack-addicted body and im- 
mediately assigned custody to the father. 
Following standard procedure, they also 
alerted the CWA 

Perhaps to his own surprise, Izquier- 
do—who had emigrated from Cuba hoping 
to teach dance—turned out to be a won 
derful father. At first there were panicky 
calls to female acquaintances about dia- 
pers and formula, but eventually he mas- 


34 


tered the basics. Every morning he would 
iron a dress for Elisa and put her beautiful 
hair into braids or pigtails. When she was 
four, he rented a Queens banquet hall for a 
party marking her baptism. Says a friend, 
Mary Crespo: “She was his life. He would 
always say Elisa was his princess. 

It was through her father’s efforts that 
the princess found her prince. Izquierdo 
took parenting classes at the local ywca, 
and he enrolled one-year-old Elisa in the 
Y’s Montessori preschool. She was a fa 
vorite pupil. Says the school’s then director 
Phyllis Bryce: “She was beautiful, radiant 
She had an inner strength and a lot of po- 
tential for growth.” So fond of both father 
and daughter were the Montessori staff 
members that when Izquierdo fell behind 
on tuition, they recommended his daugh 
ter to Prince Michael of Greece 

Michael will probably never ascend his 
country’s throne, since the monarchy was 
abolished in 1974. But he still dispenses 
royal charity. After an aide established a 
connection with the Montessori school, the 
faculty introduced Michael to Elisa. On the 
day he arrived in Brooklyn, he would later 
remember, “[Elisa] jumped into my arms 
She was a lively, charming, beautiful girl 
She was so full of love.” The prince visited 
several times, bringing stuffed animals or 
clothes; the little princess responded with 
thank-you notes and pictures. Michael's 
most handsome offer arrived in late 1993 
he would pay Elisa’s full tuition, through 
12th grade, at the Brooklyn Friends School. 

But running parallel with the fairy tale 
was the nightmare. In 1991 Awilda peti 
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ADORED Until he died, Gustavo Izquierdo doted on his daughter but 
felt bound by law to allow custodial visits to her mother 





tioned for, and was granted, unsupervised 
visitation rights with her daughter. The 
mother had already regained custody of 
her two older children; she seemed to have 
effected a miraculous recovery. In Decem- 
ber 1990 social workers signed an affidavit 
stating that she had given up drugs, mar 
ried a man named Carlos Lopez and settled 
at a permanent address. “Both [Lopezes] 
are willing to go for random drug tests,” the 
affidavit read. “They never miss appoint- 
ments with the agency, and they are always 
on time. Mr. Lopez is supportive ... He ap- 
pears to be gentle and understanding.” 
That last was a grave misjudgment. 
Carlos Lopez, who did maintenance work, 
At night 
neighbors heard dishes, pots and pans 
crashing against walls. In January 1992, a 
month after Awilda gave birth to his second 
child, Carlos stabbed her 17 times with a 
pocketknife, putting her in the hospital for 
three days. According to a neighbor, the at- 
tack occurred in front of Elisa, during a 
weekend visit. Carlos served two months 


was solicitous only in public 


in jail and then, neighbors say, resumed 
beating his wife—and his visiting step 
daughter. 

Elisa’s life became an excruciating al- 
ternation of happiness and horror. The four- 
year-old took the Friends School's screening 
examination and passed. But according to 
Montessori teacher Barbara Simmons, she 
also began telling people that her mother 
had locked her in a closet. On one occasion 
she volunteered, “Awilda hits me. I don’t 
want to go to Awilda.” Montessori principal 
Bryce says she reported suspected abuse to 


4éShe jumped into my arms. She was a 
lively, charming, beautiful girl. 77 


ere 
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FALSE FRONT Awilda and Carlos Lopez, with three of 
their children, convinced some that they were happy 


FAtRY TALE Prince Michael of Greece became Elisa’s sponsor, guaranteeing her 
future education. He wrote to the judge opposing a custody award to Awilda Lopez 


both the Brooklyn Bureau of Community 
Services and a child-abuse hot line—the 
cwa’s second warning about Elisa 
sponse, Bryce has said, child-welfare work- 
ers made several visits to the Lopez home, 
“and then stopped, as they usually do.” 

Izquierdo apparently knew about the 
mistreatment. A neighbor told the New 
York Times that Elisa would wake up 
screaming in the night, that although toilet 
trained, she had begun to urinate and defe 
cate uncontrollably and that there were 
In 1992 
Izquierdo petitioned the family court to 
deny Awilda custodial rights, but fate in- 
tervened before the court could act on his 
request. By late 1993, already ill with can- 
cer, he was planning to take Elisa to Cuba 
and perhaps hoping to leave her there per- 
manently. Tickets were bought, but he be 
came too ill to travel, and on May 26 
Izquierdo died. 


In re- 


cuts and bruises on her vagina 


WILDA IMMEDIATELY 
permanent custody 
Izquierdo’s, Elsa 
challenged the petition, alleging 
that 
abused the child. Bryce wrote in 
a letter to family court judge 
Phoebe Greenbaum that “Elisa was emo 
tionally and physically abused during the 
weekend visitations with her 
Teachers’ observation notes are available.” 
Bryce also enlisted the help of Prince 
Michael, who added his own letter 
Canizares arrived for the June 1994 
custody hearing alone. Awilda, by contrast, 


FILED FOR 
A cousin of 







Canizares 


Lopez was insane and 


mom 


brought a small army. Her lawyer that day 
was from the Legal Aid Society, which 
maintained that its caseworkers had visited 
the Lopezes and found that “Elisa ex- 
pressed a strong desire to live with her 
mother” and her siblings. Also backing 
Awilda was the cwa, which Judge Green 
baum has indicated had been monitoring 
the family for year—the 
agency’s third contact with Elisa. Finally 
there was Project Chance, a federally fund- 
ed parenting program for the poor run by a 
man named Bart O’Connor. 

When met her in 1992, 
Awilda had seemed “an easily excitable 


more than a 


O'Connor 


woman,” but one who was “very lively, 
very vibrant and loved her children beyond 
belief.” She dutifully attended parenting 
classes and sought extra advice. There 
were setbacks, during which she returned 
to drugs and abandoned the children. But 
“The kids seemed happy, 
and the house was immaculate.” When 
Awilda asked O'Connor to help her get 
Elisa back, he had his doubts: “She was just 
learning to handle five kids. | thought an- 
other kid might be too much.” But, after all 
he had just given her a progress award, so 
he vouched for her to the court. In Sep- 
tember Judge Greenbaum awarded full 
custody to Awilda, directing the CwA to ob- 
serve the family for a year. Last week 
hounded by the press, Greenbaum re- 
leased a statement that read in part, “It is 
any judge’s worst nightmare to be involved 


she recovered 


in a case in which a child dies.” 
Especially, it can be assumed, when a 
child dies sl ywly . by torture. In September 
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Awilda removed Elisa from the Montessori 
school and enrolled her in Manhattan’s 
Public School 26. The Daily News reports 
that on arrival, she seemed a fairly happy 
girl, one who shared make-believe bus 
trips with other children during lunch 
hour. But she soon folded up into herself 
The school’s principal and social worker 
noting that she was often bruised and had 
trouble walking, reported the matter di- 
rectly to a deputy director of cwa’s Man- 
hattan 
cwa’s fourth notification. School district 
spokesman Andrew Lachman says the offi 
cial allegedly replied that the case was “not 
reportable” owing to insufficient evidence. 
School staff then visited the Lopez apart- 
ment. To their surprise, Awilda “was very 
happy to see them,” says Lachman, and 
there were no signs of abuse. 

O'Connor, however, was regretting his 


field division, in what would be 


recommendation to the judge. He received 
a series of hysterical phone calls from 
Awilda complaining that Elisa was soiling 
herself and drinking from the toilet and 
had cut off her hair Finally she asked O’- 
Connor to take Elisa away. Convinced the 
girl’s symptoms had existed prior to her 
contact with Awilda but were now driving 
her mother over the edge, he rushed to the 
apartment. “You could smell urine and see 
she had defecated everywhere,” he says 
There 
were feces smeared on the refrigerator 
O’Connor claims he called Elisa’s cwa 
caseworker, who told him he was “too 
busy” to come by. Moreover, O'Connor 
says the caseworker never responded to 


“Her toys were thrown around. 
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this fifth appeal to cwa, despite repeated 
subsequent calls. O’Connor took the 
Lopezes to a city hospital for psychiatric 
counseling, and Awilda seemed to calm 
down somewhat. To O’Connor’s dismay, 
however, she repeatedly avoided signing a 
release that would allow him to send his 
observations to the city agency. By last July 
she had dropped out of touch entirely. 

There was a reason for that. “Drugs, 
drugs, drugs—that'’s all she was interested 
in,” says neighbor Doris Sepulveda, who 
watched the Lopezes trying to sell a child’s 
tricycle outside their building. 
Another neighbor, Eric La- 
torre, recalls seeing the whole 
family out at 2 a.m. as Awilda 
sought crack. Awilda had re- 
portedly come to believe that 
Elisa, whom she called a mon- 
goloid and filthy little whore, 
had been put under a spell by 
her father—a spell that had to 
be beaten out of the child. 
Neighbors, some of whom say 
they called the authorities, later 
told the press of muffled moan- 
ing and Elisa’s voice pleading, 
“Mommy, Mommy, please 
stop! No more! No more! I'm 
sorry!” Law-enforcement au- 
thorities have provided a reason 
for those cries: they say Elisa 
was repeatedly sexually assault- 
ed with a toothbrush and a hair- 
brush. When her screams be- 
came too loud, Awilda turned 
up the radio. 

Elisa stopped attending 
school, and neighbors say they 
saw less and less of her. On Nov. 
15, Carlos Lopez was jailed 
again for violating his parole 
agreement. And on Nov. 22, the 
day before Thanksgiving, all 
that was twisted in Awilda ap- 
parently snapped. One of her 
sisters, quoted in the New York 
Times, reported a_ chilling 
phone conversation with her 
that night: “She told me that Elisa was like 
retarded on the bed, not eating or drinking 
or going to the bathroom. I said, “Take her 
to the hospital, and I'll take care of your 
other kids.’ She said she would think about 
it after she finished the dishes.” 

The next morning Awilda called Fran- 
cisco Santana, a downstairs neighbor. “She 
was crying, ‘I can’t believe it, tell me it’s not 
true,” he says. When he arrived at her 
apartment, she showed him Elisa’s motion- 
less body. He put his hand to the child's 
cold forehead, pronounced her dead and 
spent the next two hours pleading with Aw- 
ilda to call the police. When he finally called 
himself, he says, she ran to the apartment 
roof and had to be restrained from jumping. 
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When the police arrived, she confessed to 
killing Elisa by throwing her against a con- 
crete wall. She confessed that she had made 
Elisa eat her own feces and that she had 
mopped the floor with her head. The police 
told reporters that there was no part of the 
six-year-old’s body that was not cut or 
bruised. Thirty circular marks that at first 
appeared to be cigarette burns turned out to 
be impressions left by the stone in some- 
one’s ring. “In my 22 years,” said Lieut. 
Luis Gonzalez, “this is the worst case of 
child abuse I have ever seen.” 
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“Elisa, we all love you; we all miss you,” shouted a 


woman as the casket was lowered in a Queens cemetery 


O'Connor sits in his Brooklyn office 
and fields calls from the media. “We 
made a mistake,” he says grimly. “We will 
try to make sure this never happens 
again.” Looking back, he says, “I should 
have thrown bombs in the cwa’s door- 
way.” The initials themselves infuriate 
him. At least, he says, “we will say our 
mea culpa. We’re not going to run behind 
confidentiality laws and not admit we've 
made a mistake.” 

He is referring to an aspect of the 
tragedy’s aftermath that has dumbfounded 
the city. The people of New York could do 
nothing about Awilda’s drug-induced 
delusions or her timid neighbors. But they 
wanted an accounting from the cwa. In- 
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She was not killed by an individ 
ual, but by the silence of many. Be Oi te 





stead, Executive Deputy Commissioner 
Kathryn Croft has steadfastly maintained 
that state confidentiality laws designed to 
protect complainants prevent her from re- 
vealing any details of a case. Thus the pub- 
lic may never know how many cries for 
help the agency actually recorded or what 
it did about them. It may never know 
whether the cwa really made an extended 
effort to observe Awilda before making a 
recommendation to Judge Greenbaum— 
or whether a caseworker was really “too 
busy” to return a call. 

What the public could sur- 
mise, however, was that some- 
thing was amiss. Last week 
someone leaked an Oct. 10 let- 

from CWA commissioner 


liani, complaining that city staff 
cuts make it impossible for her 
to train child-abuse casework- 
ers or even measure their com- 
petence. And that is the least of 
it. The city, state and Federal 
Government have cut one-sixth 
from cwa’s $1.2 billion budget. 
While Croft estimates her 
average staff member's case 
load at 16.9, some workers at 
the agency’s Queens branch put 
theirs at 25, a number that 
almost precludes meaningful 
long-term investigations. “There 
are no bodies available to do the 
work,” says Bonnie Bufford, a 
supervisor in a Queens child- 
protective-services unit. Claims 
Gail Nayowith, executive di 
rector of the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for Children: “Case loads 
are rising. Investigations take 
longer, and some very impor- 
tant programs don’t exist 
This child and her family 
should have got services. With 
appropriate interventions, ser 
vices and follow-up, [Elisa] 
would be alive.” 

But she is not alive. At her 
funeral, the Rev. Gianni Agostinelli told 
mourners that “Elisa was not killed only by 
the hand of a sick individual, but by the im- 
potence of silence of many, by the neglect 
of child-welfare institutions and the moral 
mediocrity that has intoxicated our neigh- 
borhoods.” Later, Elisa was laid to rest in 
the Cypress Hills Cemetery in Queens. 
There had been discussion about her 
body: the Izquierdo side of her family 
wanted to determine its fate, but so did the 
Lopez side. And it seems that mortuaries, 
like city bureaucracies, have rules for such 
situations. Regardless of the 
stances, the custody of the body goes to the 
mother. —Reported by Sharon E. Epperson 
and Elaine Rivera/New York 
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The HP Color LaserJet printer. The only one that does it all. 


These days, it seems that everyone 
wants it all. Documents with terrific 
impact. Printed fast, dependably and 





economically. How can you deliver 
all that and more? Well, there really 
is only one complete answer — the 
HP Color LaserJet printer. 


It combines show-stopping color with 
the rich black and white you need 
for your day-to-day business printing. 
It prints a variety of sizes, from 
standard to legal and 11 x 17 (black 
only). And it produces multi-page 
documents from start to finish faster 
than other color laser printers. Of 
course, it also has everything you've 


come to expect in an HP LaserJet. 
Industry-leading software support. 
HP LaserJet compatibility. Seamless 
integration in networking environ- 
ments. And unmatched reliability. 
Better still, you get all this at the 
lowest possible cost of ownership. 
In short, all you've been looking for 
is right here. For print samples, call 
1-800-527-3753, Ext. 1024. 


HP Color Printers 
Just what you had in mind. 
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Beset by budget cuts and burnout, caseworkers 
weigh whether to save the family—or the child 
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FRONT LINES “1 can't tell people how to live,” says San Diego’s Davis, on a home visit 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


L DAVIS STARES HIS EYES UN- 
blinking, as Diana Roper talks 
herself into a frenzy. “I don't 





know why the tests came back 
that way. There’s no way I'm using 
now.” Already under scrutiny by 
California authorities for drug possession 
and leaving her two young children unat- 
tended, Roper, 36, knows that her latest 
drug test, with its traces of methampheta 
mines, could land her in jail and her two 
kids in foster care. “They got CHILD ABUSE 
stamped on my file, and that is not true. I 
neglected my kids, I'll admit that, but I 
never abused them.” Sitting in a cramped 
second-floor apartment in East San Diego 
carpeted with dirty laundry and food rem- 
nants, the single mother abruptly changes 
tack. “What if I go to jail? Who'll take care 
Davis breaks into Roper’s 
ytta think about 


of my kids? 


panicked monologue. “I ¢ 


40 


> 


this and make some calls, Diana. I'll get 
back to you.” 

“Shoot,” he mutters as he walks back 
to his beat-up Toyota. “See, these are the 
ones.” Davis means the cases that despite 
his 13 years of experience investigating 
child-abuse cases in San Diego County still 
poison his sleep and send him off to a ther- 
apist periodically. “The ones where the 
kids have broken bones are easier he 
says. In those cases, Davis has little diffi 
culty deciding that the children would be 
better off in the custody of strangers. But 
what to make of a case like Roper’s? Her 
seven-year-old son is attending school reg- 
ularly. Her two-year-old daughter seemed 
content as she perched on the Naugahyde 
couch, watching cartoons. And Roper ap- 
peared genuinely distraught at the pros 
pect of losing her kids. But what about the 
drug test? And the presence of a new 
boyfriend in her apartment? “I don’t know 


who this ‘Doug’ guy is,” Davis says. “The 
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kids are O.K. one day, but what about the 
next day? I can’t predict human behavior.” 

Yet that is exactly what Davis and the 
nation’s other 33,000 caseworkers are re- 
quired to do. Dispatched into unfamiliar 
often dangerous surroundings, they are ex- 
pected to make instant predictions about 
tomorrow based largely ona sixth sense 
about the data their five senses gather today 
Certainly many people outrank them in 
the child-welfare hierarchy, yet their views 
carry the greatest weight. Only they “walk 
up the drug-filled staircase, sit on the dirty 
couch and talk to the teenage mother,” says 
Mare Parent, who spent four years as a 
in New York City. As the Elisa 


Izquierdo case demonstrates, “if you get a 


caseworker 


caseworker who goes to somebody Ss home 
and says it’s fine, then it’s fine 
ent. “That's how important their voice is 


notes Par 


They get no public recognition when that 
voice is right and they help mend a broken 


home or rescue a child from harm. But 


when a child is killed or injured, they are 
the first to be second-guessed and blamed 


The neglect and abuse of children is the 
“nation’s shame,” says Donna Shalala, Sec 
Health Human 
There has been an alarming 
cases between 1988 and 1993, a year when 
2.9 million incidents were reported to 
child-welfare agencies and 1,028 kids died 
of maltreatment. At the same time, burnout 
and budget cuts are steadily thinning the 
ranks of child-welfare workers, and those 


retary of and Services 
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eo rise in 


who remain are juggling unwieldy case 
loads with dwindling resources. In 22 states 
and the District of Columbia, child-protec- 
tion systems have been ruled inadequate 
by the courts and now operate under some 
form of judicial supervision. Despite that 
each Washington caseworker still carries 
double the 17 cases recommended by the 
Child Welfare League of America, and at 
least two dozen caseworkers in one of the 
department’s divisions still wrangle over 





five cars. In Georgia’s Barrow County, the 
general emergency funds to pay rent de 


posits, buy milk or fill a prescription usual 





ly run out by the middle of each month, and 
all the mental-health programs have wait- 
ing lists. Caseworkers in New York City lack 
computers; pens, white-out and photo- 
copying paper are also limited. Sometimes 
as a matter of policy, they put the phones on 
hold to reduce the volume of calls 

have also been 


Training budgets 


slashed in many jurisdictions, though a 
grounding in child development, sub 
stance abuse and human behavior is es- 
sential to making informed judgments 
(Some states require caseworkers to hold 
such 
Richard 


expert at the 


in social work, but others 
York, do not.) Says 
family-violence 
Rhode 


mildly facetious to talk about child-pro 


a degree 
as New 
Gelles, a 
University of 


Island: “It is only 


tective workers being 26-year-old art-his- 


tory majors with 20 hours of training who 


IME IECEMBE! 


“A lot of praying goes on 
in this job," says Case, with a client 
in Kentucky. “Without faith, you 
can't get through a day of this” 


do risk-assessment based on how 


the toys are lined up 
Yet even for seasoned workers 


} 


such as Davis, the job is a high- 


wire act. “People who work in 
emergency response are like the 
Marines on the beach: you 
don’t know what kind of situation 
you're walking into,” he 
‘You're in a gang neighborhood 
You knock on a door and you can 
find yourself in a room full of peo 
ple. Maybe the woman has a black 
eye. Where are the kids? You're 
keeping real cool, trying to assess 
the situation.” Bernadette Boozer, 
who works some of the toughest 
housing projects in Washington 
explains that because so many of 


first 


Says. 


the families she visits are on fed 
eral Aid to Families with Depen 
dent Children, “when you identify 
yourself as a child-protective per 
son you immediately pose a threat, 
not only to the children, but a 
threat to the person’s income. 
Says Davis: “One day one of us is 
going to get killed out here.” 

‘I! know what I’m doing is 
right and good,” says Victoria 
Case, 26, of Shelby County, Ken- 
tucky. “But it’s a lonely life as a 
social worker 
have a skewed idea of what we do 
They think we're baby snatchers.” 
Yet the 1993 case that has left 
child-welfare workers in her state 


because people 


embittered and defensive was just 
the opposite: social workers failed 
to snatch 22-month-old Daniel 
Reynolds and were subsequently charged 
with complicity in his murder. 

According to court 
caseworkers in Wayne County 


documents, four 
vere con 
fronted at least four separate times with 
evidence of physical abuse yet failed to re 
move Daniel permanently from the home 
when he was found to 
a leg broken by twisting and marked 
with a handprint-shaped bruise, frustrated 
1ospital staff testified that the Wayne 
County caseworkers only reluctantly or- 


In one instance 


have 


dered the boy placed in foster care. Yet 
within two months 
iis violent stepfather. Around the time that 


Daniel was back with 


new bruises darkened his face, a casework- 
er wrote in Daniel's file that “everything 
lhe month before the boy was fa- 
ally bashed in the head with a force that 
examiner likened to being 
dropped from a three-story building, a 
caseworker acknowledged that the 
father had failed to attend court-ordered 


was fine 





the medical 


step- 











parenting classes but that Daniel appeared 
“well and active.” 

It took a jury only 90 minutes to exon- 
erate the caseworkers. (The parents were 
convicted in a separate trial.) Outside the 
Monticello courthouse, a crowd of their col- 
leagues burst into cheers. But the state Sec- 
retary of the Cabinet for Human Resources, 
Masten Childers II, was less partisan: with- 
in hours of the verdict, he launched his own 
inquiry into Kentucky’s protective services. 


cases where we would never want to re- 
unite the family, that has to be our first goal 
because of the federal mandate. That's just 
not appropriate when you have severe 


physical or sexual abuse.” Adds Gelles of 


the University of Rhode Island: “The prin- 
ciple of human behavior is that you predict 
what they are going to do tomorrow on the 
basis of what they did yesterday. If some- 
body has a substance-abuse problem, you 
don’t give him five years and 16 trips in and 


The kids are 0.K. one day, but what about the 
ext day? | can’t predict human behavior. 
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Caseworker Amy St. Clair checks up on a family in Barrow County, Georgia 


While the investigation found under- 
staffing and other systemic inadequacies, 
its vice chairman, David Richart of the pri- 
vate-sector Kentucky Youth Advocates, ac- 
knowledged that the Wayne County work- 
ers “missed the obvious signs and pushed 
family reunification at all costs.” 

In fact, agencies are mandated by fed- 
eral law to make “reasonable efforts” to 
keep children in the families whenever it is 
safe to do so. This is a sharp departure from 
the 1970s, when the favored strategy was 
to remove children quickly from potential- 
ly dangerous situations and place them in 
foster care. But as the national pool of fos- 
ter homes shrank and the bill for long- 
term foster care continued to mount, the 
pendulum swung back toward helping the 
family rather than breaking it up 

It remains a controversial policy, how- 
ever, both in the field and among child- 
welfare experts. “We're not able to do as 
much as we'd like to protect the child,” says 
Kentucky's Case. “Even though there are 
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out of rehabilitation to clean it up while a 
kid is held hostage in a foster-care system.” 
Dr. Michael Baden, a forensics expert with 
the New York State Police who has seen 
too many corpses of battered children, 
takes an even harder line: “Why do we 
treat the beating of a spouse as a crime and 
the beating of a child as something that 
doesn’t require police intervention?” 
Even when “family preservation” is the 
right goal in theory, caseworkers say, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to enact, 
owing to wholesale cuts in the programs 
they use to shore up a household in crisis. 
Drug and alcohol counseling, mental- 
health services, emergency housing funds, 
day care, homemaker assistance and par- 
enting courses have already been scaled 
back in most places, and may disappear en- 
tirely under the legislation that Congress is 
considering, which would also slice up to 
$2.9 billion more from child-protection 
services nationwide. Republican cost cut- 
ters insist that the states can do more with 
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less. “A lot of these agencies built the bu- 
reaucracy and have trouble dismantling 
it,” says Florida Republican Representa- 
tive Clay Shaw, “but the states can’t keep 
up with the red tape, the regulations and 
the reports they have to file.” Child advo- 
cates disagree. “What do you think it 
means to cut back on protective services?” 
asks Gail Nayowith, executive director of 
the Citizens’ Committee for Children in 
New York. “It’s like calling 911 and having 
the Ems dispatcher tell you, ‘I’m sorry, but 
we've already come to your neighborhood 
once this week. You'll have to wait.” 

Victoria Case knows that family vio- 
lence demands immediate action. Last 
week she was trying to ensure the security 
of a woman named Sandy and her three 
children. Over the Thanksgiving holiday, 
Sandy's husband Bruce beat her up, black- 
ening her eyes and breaking her nose. At 
Case’s urging, Sandy has obtained a 
restraining order against him. But now, 
having observed many battered women, 
Case is worried that Sandy's resolve is flag- 
ging. “The kids love their daddy,” Sandy 
insists. “He’s really a very good person.” 

Yet Sandy has told Case that Bruce 
twice fired a shotgun in the house, once 
while four-year-old Charlie was seated in 
Sandy’s lap, another time as eight-year-old 
Amber huddled in a closet. “I have a prob- 
lem with you putting your children at risk 
with this man,” Case tells her. “Your little 
girl is way too O.K. with this, and that’s not 
O.K. She thinks this is a way of life, and 
she'll find a man who hurts her too.” Sandy 
agrees to send the two youngest children 
to her mother’s home. 

After two years on the job, Case, who 
has a joint psychology-law enforcement 
degree, makes $19,100. (Caseworker sal- 
aries in big cities average about $37,000.) A 
single mother, she is on call 24 hours a day 
and gets no reimbursement for the $5-an 
hour baby-sitting fees she incurs respond 
ing to an emergency. She logs more than 
1,000 miles on her car each month, and the 
22¢ a mile she is compensated barely cov- 
ers the costs of gas, let alone the wear and 
tear on her 1983 Toyota Corolla. Yet she is 
indefatigable. “Every night when I’m 
driving home, I think, ‘Are all my kids safe? 
Will they stay that way until tomorrow 
not, I turn 
around and head back to the office.” 

Yet even the most dedicated casework 
ers make mistakes. Mare Parent remem- 
bers vividly the 1990 Bronx case that finally 
broke his spirit. On the last call of a long 
night shift, Parent and his partner mounted 
six flights of stairs, passing drug dealers and 
crack addicts, in search of the mother in her 
late 20s who was reportedly neglecting her 
child. When they entered the apartment 
they encountered mice and five filthy chil 
dren, naked, 


morning?” Case says. “If 


some some _half-dressed 
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Though Parent inspected the infant in 
question, he didn’t unwrap the baby’s blan- 
ket to look at the body or take the child to 
an emergency room. Four days later, the 
boy died of severe malnutrition. Although 
Parent was subsequently exonerated by an 
internal review board, he remains haunted 
by guilt. “I was holding this child,” 
“I could have done something.” 
“All of us have what we call the 2 a.m 
conference,” says Davis. “You wake up and 
lie there thinking, ‘Were they lying to me? 
Kids do get bruises. There are accidents. 
Did I make the right decision?” It is little 
wonder, he says, that “many of us are on 
Two-thirds of the 170 
former Arizona caseworkers surveyed last 


he Says. 


antidepressants. 


January said they had left the job because 
of pressure and stress; half cited public 
criticisms. 

One deep source of frustration, cer- 
tainly, is that no solution seems adequate to 
the pain and suffering that caseworkers see 
every day. Says Parent: “As you got there to 
check on the safety of one child, you felt 
like every child, everyone in the building or 
in the whole block, should be removed.” 
Marsha Hurda, a veteran social worker and 
Davis’ colleague, used to handle only cases 
that were already in the court system 
“Back then,” “T used to feel like an 
avenging angel. I felt good that I was able 
to keep a kid out of a bad home. 
I'm seeing those kids 
through five foster homes. The original 
home was bad, but what do you do? Do you 
try to reunify? You wonder if you can sal- 
vage anything from this system.” 

That, certainly, was the question many 
New Yorkers were 
more and more details about the inner 
workings of the Child Welfare Administra- 
tion leaked to the press. For the entire six 


she says 


But now 
and they've gone 


asking last week as 


years of Elisa Izquierdo’s life, it appears, 
lawsuits special reports and government 
audits had been decrying a dangerous 
overload at the city agency. At week’s end, 
the New York Times published a shocking 
internal memo from the Bronx office, dat- 
ed Nov. 15, 1995, 
“Please encourage your workers to follow 
mathematical equation,” it 
read. “For every opening you should have 


regarding the caseload 
this simple 
two closings/transfers.” But children are 
not numbers. And their suffering cannot 
be stopped by bureaucratic fiat. “ 
tem is broken and needs to be fixed, but 
no one has the political will to do it,” says 
Navowith. “What possible good does it do 
to call for the death penalty of the mother, 
string up the judge and hang the case- 
worker? After that’s all done, the system 
will remain how it is.” —Reported by Ann 
Blackman and Ann M. Simmons/Washington, 
Sharon E. Epperson and Ratu Kamlani/New York, 
James L. Graff/Shelbyville, Elaine Lafferty/San 
Diego and Lisa H. Towle/Raleigh 
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FIXING THE SY 


Angeles County creates a model plan to get help 


By MARGOT HORNBLOWER LOS ANGELES 


N THE SORDID UNDERWORLD OF SUN- 
ny Los Angeles County, where 40,000 
children have been removed from 
their violent, neglectful or drug-ad- 
dicted families, the pink-stucco True 
Way Baptist Church may well be a 
station on the road to salvation. Just ask 
Delores Mayes, 28 whose children were 
seized and placed in foster homes when 
her crack habit got out of hand. Faced with 
Mayes entered a 
detox program for six months but had 
nowhere to take them when she emerged. 
That is when the church, under contract to 
the county, stepped in: its outreach work- 
ers found her housing and furniture. She 
reconciled with the children’s father, a for- 


losing them for good, 


mer crack addict himself, who secured two 
steady jobs, as a fish-market clerk and a 
custodian. 
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But the church’s efforts did not stop 
there. For months afterward, its social 
workers visited the family at least twice a 
week, eyeballing the kids for signs of ne- 
glect, offering counsel on parenting and 
managing the home and keeping the faith. 
“They helped me believe in myself,” Mayes 
says, “to realize that anything was possible.” 
John Jones, the children’s father, had 
learned to smoke crack at the age of 16 from 
his own father and had spent years in jail 
after stealing to support his habit. Painfully 
withdrawn, he says, “I’ve been doing a little 
talking now.” And planning: “I 
wanted to own my own fish market, and 
now I want to live up to that dream.” The 
couple is set to wed. Once off crack, Jones 
explains with a sidelong glance at Mayes, “I 
finally saw what a beautiful woman she is.” 
“Don’t mind if I blush,” says Mayes, break- 
ing out in a broad grin and bouncing het 
pig-tailed one-year-old on her lap 


always 
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The Mayes-Jones success story is no 
manna from heaven. It is the fruit of a 
long, gritty battle to reform the Los Ange- 
les department of child services. Only five 
years ago, the county was fighting a lawsuit 
by public-interest groups over a bureau- 
cracy so lax that many abused children 
were not even visited once a month, the 
state’s legal minimum. “Kids were dying 
because they were not adequately super- 
vised,” says Carole Shauffer, director of the 
San Francisco-based Youth Law Center. 
“Foster parents had to make do with 
‘drive-by visits’: they would bring the kids 
to the curb, because caseworkers didn’t 
have time to get out of the car.” 

As of 1989, the county had paid 
$18 million in settlements to children who 
were abused while in its custody. In the 
case of Jestis, a nine-year-old who weighed 
only 28 Ibs. and could hardly speak after 
his angel dust-addicted parents commit- 








REFORM AND RESULTS Ex-addict Williams 
and sons Levar and Timothy with a “teaching” 
caseworker and “in-home” counselor 


ted suicide, county workers failed to visit 
him in his foster home for four months. 
During that time, he was beaten, sodom- 
ized, burned on his genitals and nearly 
drowned by his foster parents. He became 
a spastic paraplegic. By 1990 the state was 
threatening to take over Los Angeles 
County’s child-welfare-services system. 

In 1991, however, the system’s new di- 
rector, Peter Digre, overhauled manage- 
ment. Since then the budget has grown 
from $453 million to $772 million, taking 
advantage of state and federal funds for a 
skyrocketing caseload. The number of 
caseworkers rose from 1,500 to 2,000, and 
an innovative program for community- 
based “family preservation” was initiated 
after a yearlong study by a watchdog com- 
mission. No longer would social workers 
be limited to two stark choices in cases of 
abuse or neglect: leave the kids with their 
families with minimal supervision or send 
them to foster and group homes, where 
loving nurture is all too rare. There was a 
new way: unite children with their parents 
while offering intensive services to the 
whole family, in their own homes and 
neighborhoods, and assure the children’s 
safety by frequent visits. “We call it ‘in your 
face,’” says administrator Barbara Lane. 

Los Angeles’ family-preservation pro- 
gram, hailed as a national model, has 
grown to serve 10,000 children in three 
years. Unlike some short-term programs, it 
offers families a year or more of supervi- 
sion. Rather than require parents to travel 
to impersonal county offices, it is commu- 
nity based, with churches, Boys and Girls 
Clubs and day-care centers under contract 
to provide services. And it is comprehen- 
sive: each of Los Angeles’ 23 “networks,” 
such as the one at True Way Baptist 
Church, offers up to 22 services tailored to 
each family’s needs, from emergency rent 
money to parenting classes. 

“What drives child abuse is poverty 
and destitution,” Digre says. When funds 
for Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) were cut 6% in 1992, he says, 
“child abuse and neglect immediately rose. 
Families get caught in a downward spiral: 
first their utilities are shut off so they can’t 
keep the baby bottles cold. Then they get 
behind in their rent and move in with 
friends or relatives who may have a crimi- 
nal history. Forty percent of our families 
cannot find housing. Half can’t find day 
care, so they can’t work. Two-thirds have 
drug problems.” 

While family preservation has some- 
times been criticized as an excuse to leave 
children in dangerous situations, Los An- 
geles requires that both a law-enforcement 
officer and a social worker visit the family 
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after any report of violent abuse. And both 
must agree that the child is safe; otherwise 
foster care is mandated. The result is that 
Los Angeles’ program is focused less on 
parents who abuse their children outright 
than on those who neglect their children, 
allowing them to go without meals, school, 
clean clothes or emotional support. It seeks 
to prevent violence before the stress 
mounts. Each network is paid $1,460 a 
month for a family requiring the most in- 
tense level of assistance, and such a family 
must be visited at least 16 times a month by 
a licensed social worker. Since maintaining 
a single child in foster care costs $3,000 a 
month, the network system is a bargain. In 
areas of the county where the program is 
in effect, the use of foster care has held 
steady, despite a ballooning number of 
children in poverty. In areas where family 
preservation has yet to be implemented, 
foster-care referrals have risen 37% in 
three years, paralleling a nationwide in- 
crease. One measure of success: child- 
abuse deaths in the county are down about 
one-half, from 61 in 199] to 37 last year. 

In True Way’s basement last week, 
eight women and two men listened raptly as 
Novel Stokes, a father of five with a Ph.D in 
psychology, expounded on parenting. “Who 
do these kids learn from?” he asked. “Their 
parents!” they answered in unison. “Yes,” 
Stokes insisted. “If we as parents are scream- 
ing and hollering and disorganized, what 
can we expect our children to be?” The mes- 
sage hit home for Ozzie Williams, 56, a for- 
mer crack addict who is rearing two teenage 
sons. Williams, now a born-again Christian, 
said his kids were “used to being yelled at. 
I learned to tone myself down.” Church- 
workers helped him find housing, furni- 
ture, psychiatric counseling and tutoring. 

While the Los Angeles program—37% 
federally funded—wins praise from chil- 
dren’s advocates, its sponsors fear its ben- 
efits will be canceled out by legislation now 
moving through Congress. With 4 million 
to 10 million children scheduled to be cut 
from the nation’s welfare rolls in the next 
seven years through caps on AFDC and Sup- 
plemental Security Income, two major as- 
sistance programs, Digre predicts that Los 
Angeles will see more than 17,000 new 
cases of child abuse due to poverty and 
family stress. “Funding cuts will mean 
more abuse and more deaths,” says Nancy 
Daly, who heads the county’s 50-member 
family-preservation committee. Congres- 
sional Republicans, however, say the revi- 
sions merely target bureaucratic waste and 
allow states more flexibility. 

At the True Way Baptist Church, 
Mayes knows little about the controversy. 
But she offers up a personal motto: “There's 
a way out, no matter how bad the circum- 
stances in our lives.” She, at least, has 
found the way. a 
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tions as “phony.” None- 
theless, documents pro- 


duced by the rec are like- 
ly to increase pressure on 


the House Ethics Com- 
mittee to name a special 
counsel to independently 


As the budget battle intensifies, Gingrich lowers his profile 





By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


EWT GINGRICH RETURNED FROM HIS 
Thanksgiving break not refreshed 
but chastened. Over the holiday, he 
had worried aloud with his wife and 
grown children about what he had 
done to himself and the Republicans, His 
plan to balance the budget was a month be- 
hind schedule. He had thrown a childish fit 
about his treatment aboard Air Force One, 
then connected a grisly triple murder in sub- 
urban Chicago to “the welfare state.” His 
popularity had been dropping, taking his 
party's down with it. On Monday he an- 
nounced he would not run for President. 
But Gingrich soon realized that his sym- 
bolic retreat wasn’t going to be enough. The 
party faithful had complained to his aides 
over the holiday break that the Speaker’s er- 
ratic behavior was jeopardizing the revolu- 
tion. By Tuesday Gingrich’s top lieutenants 
had delivered the news: unless he lowered 
his profile, the balanced budget would be 
defeated, and more voters would grow dis- 
enchanted. “All the members [had gone} 





BAD TIMING: Gingrich offered to “backbench” hi 





. 


imself so his problems wouldn't undercut the Republican agenda 


home,” says a House Republican leader, 
“and heard the same thing: ‘Keep it up, 
don’t back down and tell Newt to shut up.” 
So, on Wednesday, Gingrich went before a 
closed session of the House Republicans 
and said he had “thrown one too many in- 
terceptions” and that he intended to “sit on 
the bench for a while.” 

Yet Gingrich had no sooner agreed toa 
lower profile than he was yanked back onto 
the playing field. In a federal-court filing in 
Washington, the Federal Election Com- 
mission said the Speaker had received 
$250,000 in support from his political- 
action committee at a time when that orga- 
nization was barred from participating in 
federal elections. The rec charged that 
Gingrich’s self-styled Gopac had paid the 
salaries and expenses of consultants who 
helped Gingrich defeat a Democratic chal- 
lenger in 1990 by a margin of 974 votes. 
The evidence amounted to what the FEC 
called “the appearance of corruption” on 
the part of Gopac. Gingrich, who was gen- 
eral chairman of the committee from 1986 
until earlier this year, dismissed the allega- 
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review the complaints 
against the Speaker. 

At what should have 
been Gingrich’s _ finest 
moment, the Speaker 
faces the prospect of see- 
ing many of his legislative 
dreams collapse. Term 
limits, legal reform and a 
tougher crime bill are 
dead; tax cuts and welfare 
reform are in danger. Now 
many Republicans worry 
that the Contract with 
America’s crown jewel, a 
balanced budget by the 
year 2002, could be put 
off until after the election. 

The cGopac_ disclo- 
sures put Gingrich under 
a cloud just as his party 
enters the final weeks of 
budget negotiations with 
the White House. To allay 
the image problem, Gin- 
grich transferred respon- 
sibility for day-to-day 
budget bargaining to ma- 
jority leader Dick Armey 
and Budget Committee 
chairman John Kasich. To 
some extent, Gingrich 
will try to rely on others, 
including such unlikely 
spokesmen as freshman J.C. Watts of Ok- 
lahoma, to make the sales pitches on talk 
shows and press conferences. Gingrich 
has even vowed to get more sleep. The 
self-benching has some Gingrich aides 
worried about the “message vacuum” that 
will be left in his wake, but that’s a prob- 
lem some rank-and-file Republicans are 
happy to endure. Says Representative 
Christopher Shays of Connecticut: “We 
want him to pay more attention to his per- 
sonal conduct ...and don’t give Democrats 
ammunition.” 

However, the Democrats found ammo 
in the documents filed by the FEC last 
week, some of them extraneous to the orig- 
inal dispute but nonetheless problematic 
for Gingrich. The FEc’s suit, filed last year, 
has alleged that Gopac, a political-action 
committee that took in donations from 
wealthy conservatives, violated federal 
election laws by actively participating in 
congressional campaigns in 1989 and 90. 
Gopac officials always denied the charge, 
claiming the committee was dedicated to 
supporting candidates for only state and lo- 








cal races, which would be outside the 
realm of federal financial-disclosure rules. 
The agency probed the matter following a 
Democratic complaint in 1990, and Gin- 
grich has said the FEC offered to settle it for 
$150,000. But when Gopac refused, the 
FEC filed a civil lawsuit last year. Last week 
the agency submitted several thousand 
pages of documents to support its case. 

The tape transcripts, internal memos 
and other records show Gopac quite open- 
ly declaring its stake in federal races. “Ac- 
tion alerts,” “phonegrams” and other solic- 
itations repeatedly ask contributors for 
money to help win control of the House. In 
a letter to textile magnate Roger Milliken, 
copac chairman Howard (“Bo”) Callaway 
invited the Republican financier to a 
Washington meeting and vowed, “We will 
be looking at plans to recruit and support 
candidates in 210 congressional districts 
across the country.” 

It was more than just a verbal commit- 
ment, the FEC charges, especially when it 
came to Gingrich. In its most damaging 
new allegation, the rec claims that GopAC 
helped Gingrich win his narrow 1990 vic- 
tory by paying the salaries of consultants 
like committee staff director Jeffrey Eise- 
nach, who spent as much as two-thirds of 
his time on “Newt support” projects. The 
FEC’s filing also raises questions about 
whether Gingrich went to bat for GopAc 
benefactors—potentially explosive sugges- 
tions of quid pro quos that Democrats have 
vowed to make the basis of a new com- 
plaint against the Speaker before the 
House Ethics panel. In any case, the judge 
in the FEc’s suit must now decide whether 
the agency had sufficiently proved its case 
without a trial. If so, he could fine Gopac an 
amount up to whatever he decides the 
group poured into federal races, sure to be 
a complicated calculation. 

For Gingrich, the potentially more 
damaging process would be a wide-ranging 
probe by an independent counsel, which 
Democrats have urged the Ethics Commit- 
tee to appoint. The Democrats turned up 
the pressure last week, citing the fact that 
four of the five Republicans on the Ethics 
Committee have ties to Gopac. Last week 
the committee's chairman, Nancy Johnson 
of Connecticut, acknowledged that she had 
participated in at least two GoPac events, 
and had talked with individual Gopac- 


recruited candidates on at least two other | 


occasions. But Johnson insisted that her 
past involvement should not disqualify her 
from heading the committee's probe. 
Privately, Clinton Administration offi- 
cials were ecstatic about Gingrich’s come- 
uppance. The heart of the White House ob- 
jection to the Republican budget plan is 
that it favors the rich, as well as “checkbook 
lobbying,” all of which the FEc’s charges 
against Gingrich seemed to buttress. Last 








week, after three days of negotiation, nei- 
ther side was making any concessions to 
reach agreement on a seven-year budget 
deal. Said Armey: “We have not gotten the 
President to talk to us in any substantive 
way. They are still pursuing a strategy of 
failure.” Responded Leon Panetta, White 
House chief of staff: “I've got to see some 
give on their part.” 

Nor was any movement expected un- 
til next week. The White House, for one, 
is still debating how best to exploit the 
Administration’s growing advantage in 
the budget talks. The liberal camp, led by 
adviser George Stephanopoulos, feels 








that ending the year without a budget 
deal is the best way to highlight the Pres- 
ident’s stalwart positions in defense of 
Medicare, education and the environ- 
ment. The opposite camp, led by moder- 
ate adviser Dick Morris, does not want to 
see Clinton campaign for re-election hav- 
ing blocked a congressional majority 
from passing a balanced budget. For Gin- 
grich and his Republicans, however, en- 
tering the same campaign without that 
long-promised achievement could be a 
worse fate. —Reported by Nina Burleigh, 
James Carney, Viveca Novak and Michael Riley/ 
Washington 








The Appetizers Better Be Good... 


ANT TO HAVE LUNCH WITH NEWT? WHAT ABOUT BREAKFAST WITH THE FU- 
ture Republican nominee for President? Or drinks on a yacht with Cal- 
ifornia Governor Pete Wilson and other G.o.P. Governors? All this ac- 
cess to powerful people is for sale, and can be yours, for a mere 
$250,000. Make checks payable to the Republican National Committee. 

Last week, on the day before the House approved a bill to keep better track 
of lobbyists, R.N.c. chairman Haley Barbour mailed fund-raising letters to many 
of the lobbyists the bill is supposed to rein in. Even in a city inured to the crass 
trading of favors for campaign cash, the Barbour letter, signed simply “Haley,” 
is extraordinarily blatant. It opens, “Let me get right to the point,” and lays out 
in detail the special access money can buy, ranging from photographs with the 

ican presidential contenders to cocktails in a private skybox at the G.0.P. 
convention in San Diego next August. The more contributors give—$15,000, 
_, $45,000, $150,000 or $250,000—the 
more they get in return. 

Democrats, of course, have their 
own history of swapping power mo- 
ments for big bucks. When Lloyd 
Bentsen served as chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee in 1987, he 
planned to charge lobbyists $10,000 
for the privilege of having breakfast 
with him. And this year, the Democra- 
‘ ‘ ee ae a Gri two 

aoe meals with President Clinton and Vice 
Barbour offers access for $250,000 president Gore for $100,000. But the 
latest Republican appeal is the largest ever: it seeks to raise a record $15 million 
at the Jan. 24 Annual Gala—the Republicans’ main fund-raising dinner—which 
is $3 million more than the 1995 affair. 

So the Republicans are offering an array of enticements, according to the let- 
ter obtained by Time. A person who gives $250,000 or solicits others to give that 
much is designated a gala co-chairman, gets lunch with Senate majority leader 
Bob Dole as well as Speaker Gingrich, priority seating at the gala, and four pri- 
ority tickets to the convention. For $150,000, a donor becomes a vice chairman 
but gets only two convention tickets, The $45,000 donor is a deputy chairman, 
eats breakfast with Gingrich, but gets no tickets and no lunch. A $15,000 din- 
ner-committee member is not even promised a special seat at the gala, though, 
like the others, he gets to meet privately with important lawmakers. 

The R.N.C. is prepared to pamper supporters who want to work the phones 
themselves. It has scheduled two “phone days” in the tony Hay-Adams Hotel 
across from the White House. Of this offer and others in the Barbour letter, R.N.C. 
spokeswoman Mary Crawford says, “That's just sort of the way it’s done.” That 
may be exactly why the Republicans of Newt's revolution are unlikely soon to 
rewrite the laws governing checkbook politics. —By Jeffrey H. Birnbaum/Washington 
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@ INTELLIGENCE 


The Vision Thing 


Ten years and $20 million later, the Pentagon 
discovers that psychics are unreliable spies 


By DOUGLAS WALLER WASHINGTON 


F IT’S NOT ALREADY A RULE OF THUMB 

for judging secret Pentagon projects, 

maybe it should be: If the name is astral, 

the premise is spacy. First Star Wars. 
Now Star Gate. That is the real code name 
(not the postscandal tabloid headline) of a 
secret program that spent $20 million in 
the past 10 years to employ psychics in pur- 
suit of the unknown. 

What the Pentagon’s ultra-secret De- 
fense Intelligence Agency hoped it might 
get from the paranormal was a real advan- 
tage in the world of military intelligence. 
What it often got instead were tidbits of the 
kind offered to them by one psychic in the 
1981 kidnapping of an American general, 
James Dozier, in Italy. Dozier, the psychic 
told his Pentagon employers, was being 
held in a stone house with a red roof. 

The fact that this description ap- 
plies to a good portion of the hous- 
es in Italy did not prevent the 
Pentagon from regularly con- 
sulting crystal-ball gazers. 
Until last week, that is, when 
the cia (which spent 
$750,000 on psychic re- 
search from 1972 to 1977) 
determined that the pro- 
gram was a waste of mon- 
ey and moved to shut it 
down. Congress had or- 
dered the agency to take 
over Star Gate last year 
and conduct a study of its 
effectiveness. “There’s no 
documented evidence it had 

zany value to the intelligence 
“community,” says David Gos- 
lin, of the Amerfcan Institute for 
- Research, which the c1a hired to do 
$the study. So the three full-time psy- 
Schics still operating on a $500,000-a- 
“year budget out of Fort Meade, Maryland, 
= will soon close up shop. 
é At least a few powerful Senators on 
=the Appropriations Committee will miss 
= them. Senators Daniel Inouye and Robert 
2 Byrd, intrigued by stories of psychic suc- 
= cesses, pushed hard during many years to 
«keep Star Gate going. Tales of the effec- 
stiveness of psychics as spies have long 
sbeen circulated. pia credited psychics 
2 with creating accurate pictures of Soviet 
Zsubmarine construction hidden from 
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ble stashed the money he made spying for 
the other side. (They could not say.) 
“Sometimes it seems that these people are 
right on,” says Jessica Utts, a statistician at 
the University of California at Davis who 
contributed to the CIA study. “But nobody 
knows when those times come.” 

Actually, the study came up with an 
estimate: Star Gate psychics got it right 
only about 25% of the time. Typically, 
their reports included “a large amount 
of irrelevant, often erroneous informa- 
tion,” the study said. And when the reports 
did seem on target, they were “vague and 
general in nature.” 

The cia itself experienced the prob- 
lem—and not just during the five years it 
dabbled in parapsychology. Even after the 
agency abandoned its psychic program in 
1977, c1A officers visited psychics on occa- 
sion. According to CIA documents that TIME 
has obtained, two agency officers went to 
Alexandria, Virginia, in May 1981 and asked 
a psychic to locate a group of Pows on a map 
of Laos. She closed her eyes, meditated, 
then placed her hand on the map near a vil- 
lage called Nhommarath and announced 
that the men were scattered there in small 
groups. “They've been brainwashed to for- 
get they are Americans,” she said, The Cia 
men smiled and paid her $80. A recon- 
naissance team was already headed 
to Nhommarath, where satellite 
photos had shown there might be 
a prison camp. The agents were 
just looking for reassurance. 

No pows were ever found. 
Subtle tricks may have 
increased the psychics’ 
batting average. The CIA 
investigators suspected 
that the psychics may 
have been subconsciously 
coaxed to the correct tar- 
gets by their handlers, 
Many were former mili- 
tary intelligence officers 
whose mental pictures of 
far-off sites may have been 
informed by experience. The 
. cla study also found evidence 
that the handlers sometimes 
embellished what the psychics 
saw. “Folks want to believe that the 
paranormal is for real,” says Martin 
Gardner, one of the founders of the Com- 
mittee for the Scientific Investigation of 
Claims of the Paranormal. And at least 
one Senator—Claiborne Pell, 77, of 
Rhode Island—will say it for the record: 
“If the CIA is not interested, that’s their 
business. | am convinced that we should 
continue the research.” Thanks to his 
kind of faith in the extrasensory, psy- 
chics can probably count on making a 
living even now that the Pentagon con- 
tract will soon disappear. i 


U.S. spy satellites, and a 1993 Pentagon re- 
port said psychics had correctly drawn 20 
tunnels being built in North Korea near the 
demilitarized zone. “I'd close my eyes and 
clear everything from my mind,” explains 
Joe McMoneagle, a Pentagon psychic from 
1978 to 1984 who claims to have predicted 
that Dozier was being held in Padua. 
“Then I'd try to imagine where the person 
was and sketch it on a piece of paper.” 
Sketches were not always on target. To 
no avail, one set of Pentagon planners con- 
sulted psychics to pinpoint where Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi was staying before U.S. 
warplanes attacked Libya in 1986. Another 
intelligence unit asked psychics to picture 
where an agent suspected of being a dou- 






















I'd close my eyes and clear 
everything from my mind. 


Then I'd try to imagine where 
the person was and sketch it. 


—PSYCHIC JOE MC MONEAGLE 
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Burning Up the Road 


NAFTA is about to unleash unsafe Mexican trucks 
that may become a nightmare for border states 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





S SOON AS THEY SAW THE PLUME OF 

gas, the Mexican truck drivers leaped 

out of their cabs and ran for the 

American side of the border. Acrylic 
acid, a toxic chemical, had leaked from a 
tanker waiting in line for U.S. Customs in- 
spection, and the liquid was vaporizing as 
it gathered in a noxious pool. It was “chew- 
ing holes in the pavement,” says Lee 
Thompson, who saw it all happen in early 
November at the border station outside 
Laredo, Texas. His hazardous-materials re- 
sponse team, fortuitously on the scene for 
a training exercise, rushed to prevent the 
highly flammable acid from catching fire. 
They barely averted an explosion. In the 
past few months, several Mex- 
ican trucks traveling just inside 
the U.S. border have exploded 
or leaked toxins that threat- 
ened Texas’ water supplies. 
Says Thompson: “I would love 
not to have to respond to these 
spills—there is enough pollu- 
tion down here.” 

Thompson may not get his 
wish—and the spills and explo- 
sions are likely to occur farther 
and farther north of the bor- 
der. The poorly supervised 
Mexican trucks already roam a 
15-mile zone in southern 
Texas. On Dec. 18, under pro- 
visions of the North American 
Free Trade Agreement, Mexican trucks 
will gain free access to U.S. highways in 
border states, just as U.S. trucks will have 
access to Mexico’s northern highways. It's 
an aspect of NAFTA that is prompting second 
thoughts. Pro-NAFra Texas Attorney Gen- 
eral Dan Morales warns that unless the 
Federal Government takes action, there 
will be danger of a spill occurring in a met- 
ropolitan area: “This deadly cargo, carried 
under such conditions, is nothing short of a 
time bomb.” 

Almost 75% of the $100 billion in U.S. 
trade with Mexico is delivered by truck, 
and most of that cargo travels through 
Texas. The major route is Interstate 35, 
running north-south through several of the 
state’s major cities—San Antonio, Austin 
and Dallas-Forth Worth. Specialized 
trucking firms called drayage companies 
haul goods in a narrow strip of U.S. territo- 


ry along the border, where they exchange 
cargoes for transshipment to border plants 
or destinations deeper in America. The 
majority of trucks are Mexican because 
U.S. companies, afraid of theft and corrup- 
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DAMAGE CONTROL: In Brownsville foam 
keeps a flammable solvent from spreading 


HIGHWAY INFERNO: Aftermath of a fuel leak 
from a Mexican truck near McCook, Texas 


OVERLOADED: A trailer topples as it attempts 
a U-turn at the U.S. Customs lot in Laredo 


tion, are reluctant to send their trucks into 
Mexico. More than a fourth of the approx- 
imately 5,000 Mexican trucks crossing into 
Texas every day carry corrosives, chemi- 
cals, explosives, jet fuel and pesticides, ac- 
cording to Morales. While many trucks 
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| keep within guidelines, the volume makes 


it impossible for authorities to monitor the 
trucks closely. 

On an average day, at least 4,000 Mexi- 
can trucks cross the Juarez-Lincoln Interna- 
tional Bridge in downtown Laredo, where 
only 20 customs agents are available to work 
the import dock. Those agents have to in- 
spect insurance, driver’s licenses and immi- 
gration papers and look for narcotics and vi- 
olations of trade-compliance laws. Checking 
a vehicle for faulty brakes or bald tires is way 
down the list and not necessarily a customs 
agent's responsibility, according to chief in- 
spector David Higgerson, the cargo director 
for U.S. Customs in southern Texas. 

Serious tragedies occur almost weekly. 
Last September, just north of the border, a 
Mexican driver was killed when a spark 
caused by carelessness ignited his tanker 
filled with jet fuel. Texas officials recently 
investigated a sulfuric-acid spill in Laredo 
involving a 16-year-old driver with no insur- 
ance and no shipping papers. His rig had 
faulty brakes; nine of its 18 tires were bald. 
It is not uncommon to find several Mexican 
truck drivers carrying insurance cards with 
the same name and policy number. 

The Administration  dis- 
misses the alarms, saying there 
will be no flood of Mexican 
trucks. Arnold Levine, director 
2 of the Department of Trans- 
8 portation’s Office of Internation- 
* al Transportation and Trade, 

acknowledges some of the prob- 
lems but says the border opening 
“will allow truckers to improve 
efficiency and reduce empty 
loads going back. This means 
there will actually be a need for 
fewer trucks.” Texas officials 
say Washington doesn’t realize 
the danger, and will only get it 
when a truck hits a school bus. 
However, Texas is leery of dis- 
couraging transborder commerce with local 
legislation. 

Safety regulations differ widely in the 
three NAFTA countries. Truckers in the U.S, 
are limited to 10 hours of driving time each 
day; Canada has a limit of 13; Mexico has no 
limit. Canada and the U.S. require front 
brakes, while Mexico does not. The U.S. is 
the only one that requires random drug 
testing. Even if uniform rules are agreed 
on, enforcement will remain a problem. As 
part of its safety program, the Texas de- 
partment of public safety conducts period- 
ic raids on the customs yard at Laredo, 
Higgerson says. But Richard Sparks, a for- 
mer customs agent, recalls that whenever a 
raid begins, customs brokers, who operate 
the trucking companies, use cellular 
phones to stop the flow of their trucks un- 
til the raid is over. —Reported by Hilary Hylton/ 
Austin and Adam Zagorin/Washington 
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By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


WO LEADERS ADDRESSING THEIR 
troops last Saturday: in Germany 
Bill Clinton tells the Ist Armored 
Division, slated for Bosnia duty, “If 
you are threatened with attack, you 
may respond immediately and 
with decisive force.” That line receives the 
loudest whoops and applause of the day 
Meanwhile, in Vlasenica, a town 50 miles 
Ratko 
Mladic, the military leader of the Bosnian 
Serbs, speaks at a ceremony inaugurating a 
new brigade. “We cannot allow our people 
to come under the rule of butchers,” he 


northeast of Sarajevo, General 


says. “Those who bombed us have now in- 
filtrated like lambs, saying they want to 
protect peace.” Are these the words of two 
men involved In a peace, or of two men in- 
volved in war? 

In a few weeks 20,000 U.S. troops will 
be in Bosnia. The most dangerous risk of 
their mission is that the Bosnian Serbs will 
consider them an enemy and then act ac- 
cordingly. There is one specific element of 
the U.S. policy that gravely exacerbates 
this danger—the likelihood that the U.S 
will provide arms and training to the Bos- 
nian Muslims. In his speech on Bosnia last 
Monday, Clinton said that “the U.S. and 
others [will make] sure the Bosnian feder 
ation has the means to defend itself” once 
peacekeeping troops are withdrawn. The 
statement reflected the U.S. belief that a 
military balance of power among Muslims, 
Serbs and Croats is essential to the peace. 
Yet achieving such parity will be difficult 
and dangerous. How the U.S. deals with 
this problem will be crucial to whether the 
troops can be withdrawn after a year, as 
Clinton hopes, and whether they will come 
home in glory or in tragedy 

Throughout the war, the Bosnian Mus 
lims have suffered from a terrible deficien- 
cy in weaponry when compared with their 
Serb antagonists. In 1991 an arms embargo 
was imposed on all of the former Yugo 
slavia. That worked to the Muslims’ disad 
vantage, since the Bosnian Serbs were 
equipped with the help of Belgrade. For 
years a debate faged over the question of 
lifting the embargo, arming the Muslims 
and letting them fight with the Serbs on a 

level playing field.” 

Now, even after the Dayton agree- 
ment, the Administration believes that 
peace cannot be sustained unless the Mus 
lim and Serb arsenals are balanced so that 
neither side is tempted to attack. “We're 
committed to achieve a stable military bal 
ance within Bosnia and among the states of 
Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher told Congress, “so 
that peace will endure 
How do you achieve such a balance in the 
face of Bosnian Serb resistance? 


the former Yugoslavia,” 


The question is 
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BOSNIA 





THE PEACEKEE 


Can the U.S. maintain its neutrality and avoid provo 


In Dayton the parties agreed to enter 
into negotiations to attain “balanced and 
stable defense-force levels,” and if those 
talks do not bring results by next summer, 
the agreement calls for reversing the Bos- 
nian Serbs’ edge in weaponry. Under ratios 
specified in the pact, the Bosnian Serbs’ ar- 
senal would shrink to half of the Muslim- 
Croat federation’s (its smaller military is an 
acknowledgment of ally Serbia’s military 
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might). Today the Serbs possess 10 times as 
many heavy artillery pieces as do the Mus- 
lims. And the Serbs have some 400 tanks 
compared with the Muslims’ 100. How 
likely is it that the Serbs will ever really 
relinquish their advantage, either in nego- 
tiations or by accepting the 2:1 ratio called 
for if talks fail? After all, the Bosnian Serbs 
did not even sign the Dayton agreement 

the President of Serbia, Slobodan Milose 





PING PARADOX 





yo king the Serbs if it arms and trains the Muslims? 


vic, represented them, and he is forcing the 
accord down their throats 

If the Bosnian Serbs refuse to disarm, 
the U.S. has a solution: it will pour suffi- 
cient arms into the Muslim military to 
make it twice as powerful as the Serbs’. The 
U.S. is prepared to make this effort on its 
own, and it may have to, since its allies are 
unenthusiastic. But how can the U.S. main 
tain its peacekeeping neutrality and at the 


same time build up the Bosnian army? 
With some justice, the Serbs already con- 
sider the U.S. to be a foe. It has been sym- 
pathetic to the Muslims; it led the bombing 
campaign against the Serbs last summer; 
and it gave an “amber light” to the Croats’ 
brutal expulsion of Serbs from the Krajina 
If the Serbs become still more convinced 
that the U.S. is their enemy, it could mean 
trouble for American troops 
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IN COUNTRY: Children from Srebrenica living 
in a refugee village greet a U.S. soldier 

“It’s a major concern,” says Army Chief 
of Staff General Dennis Reimer of the re 
armament plan. “Our soldiers are going to 
be out there trying to enforce the peace 
agreement, and we have to be careful that 
we're not perceived as being on one side or 
the other.” Representative Ike Skelton, a 
Missouri Democrat highly respected in 
military circles, says, “Taking sides in pre 
vious peacekeeping efforts—1983 in Beirut 
1993 in Mogadishu—brought tragedy to 
Americans in uniform.” 

As a way around the problem of giv- 
ing the American peacekeepers contra- 
dictory roles, U.S. officials have suggest- 
ed contracting out the work of training 
the Muslims. There are consulting firms 
made up of retired U.S. army officers 
who have done this sort of work for vari 
ous countries (including Croatia). But as 
Skelton says, no matter 
ranged, “the effort to equip and train [the 
Muslims] will have red, white and blue 
painted all over it.” 

Aside from the danger, there are prac- 
tical obstacles to strengthening the Mus- 
lim army, although these are not insur 
mountable. While some of the training 
could be done inside Bosnia, for large- 
scale exercises the U.S. might have to in- 
vite Bosnian troops to practice on two 
huge U.S. bases in Germany. Just how the 
Bosnian military would be outfitted re 
mains uncertain. While some Pentagon 
officials suggest they might be supplied 
with older U.S. Army gear, General John 
Shalikashvili, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, notes that this could cause 
problems. “The training is not that easy if 
you give them U.S. or Western arms,” he 


how it is ar- 


says. “They are now trained on and em- 
ploy mostly former Soviet equipment.” It 
may be smarter, defense officials say, to 
equip the Muslims with Soviet weaponry 
(In the cold war’s wake, Europe is awash 
in it.) Finally, the effort is likely to cost 
several hundred million dollars. 

Defense Secretary William J. Perry 
and Shalikashvili are confident that the 
rearmament program will work. The U.S. 
forces, they repeat, will be very well armed 
and will hit back hard if they are attacked. 
“We are the pre-eminent military force in 
the world,” says Perry when asked about 
the threat posed by the Serbs. As for the 12- 
month deadline, Shalikashvili says simply, 
“One year is sufficient time to create this 
military balance. Therefore, | am con- 
vinced that we will be able to leave in about 
a year.” That may be true, but providing 
arms to one side in a centuries-old conflict 
and then promising to respond ferociously 
if the other side retaliates is behavior that 
doesn’t look like peacekeeping—it looks 
like fighting a war. a 
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THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


The Art of Selling Bosnia 


HE MAN WHOSE BRILLIANT HEAD KNOCKING FINALLY 

produced a Bosnian peace agreement two weeks ago 

traveled to Capitol Hill last Wednesday seeking an- 

other miracle: congressional support for the plan that 
will shortly land 20,000 American troops in an area steeped 
in hatred and skilled at war. “It was kind of like running into 
a brick wall,” says U.S. Assistant Secretary of State Richard 
Holbrooke, “and the critics weren't just Republicans.” Hol- 
brooke addressed about 100 members of the House Democ- 
ratic Caucus and received a standing ovation. It was “great,” 
he says, “for about two minutes. Everyone was polite at first, 
saying things like “Blessed are the peacemakers.’ And then, 
one by one, they got up and shouted, “But I haven't gotten a 
single call from a constituent supporting you yet.’ It was the 
most friendly hostile experience I’ve ever had.” 

The vote the Administration hopes to win will be taken 
soon, and the outcome remains uncertain. In the Senate, the 
support of majority leader Bob Dole will probably win the 
backing that Bill Clinton de- 
sires, and Dole’s courage 
should not be minimized. 
With the exception of Sena- 
tor Richard Lugar, all the 
other G.0.P. presidential 
candidates oppose Clinton 
on Bosnia—the most vocal 
being Phil Gramm, who, in 
declaring his position even 
before the President made 
his case, showed again that 
he seems never to have en- 
countered a principle he 
won't rise above in the ser- 
vice of ambition. Dole 
knows what is coming (“I'll 
take some hits for this,” he 
says), but he, more than 
most, respects presidential 
prerogatives and would like to enjoy them himself in 1997, 

In moving to Clinton’s side last Thursday, Dole high- 
lighted an irony. Had the President earlier forced an end to 
the arms embargo against the Bosnian Muslims, Dole ar- 
gued, it might not now be necessary for U.S. soldiers to en- 
force the peace agreement, an accord whose ultimate goal is 
to strengthen the Bosnians so they can defend themselves 
when the U.S. leaves. As a consistent opponent of the em- 
bargo, Dole had the standing to complain. But the heart of 
the matter, he said on the Senate floor, is simple: “The troops 
are on their way. We cannot stop their deployment,” and 
they deserve “our support.” 

Will that rationale resonate in the House? Early indica- 
tions are that Speaker Newt Gingrich will declare a “con- 
science vote,” which means members can do as they please 
without regard to party loyalty. “The problem with that,” 
says Holbrooke, “is that many Representatives are so new 
that they've never had to cast a pure national security vote.” 
Indeed, 210 of the House’s 435 members (including 134 Re- 
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The Commander in Chief greets troops in Baumholder, Germany 





publicans) weren’t in Congress in 1991, when it narrowly 
voted to support George Bush’s war against Iraq. “Most of 
them,” says Holbrooke, “don’t like spending money on any- 
thing, view all issues as partisan fights and have never had to 
wrestle with something like Bosnia.” 

The Administration will clearly take any resolution it can 
get, even a weak one that says, in effect, “The President is 
sending the troops; we support the troops.” That there will be 
a vote of some kind seems all but certain. Clinton has asked 
for a congressional expression. If Congress ignores that call, 
it will marginalize itself, which Holbrooke insists would be a 
“dumb” move. “It may seem paradoxical, but the best way to 
stick the policy on us is to support us. If we fail, and Congress 
hasn't voted, they'll share the blame. It they vote to support 
the troops in the field, they can still blast the policy,” he says. 

By pushing an unpopular course, Clinton looks presiden- 
tial (a rarity for him), and if all goes well, he could win some 
credit on Election Day. In fact, if all he has done is buy time, 
that could help too. The 
President could claim that 
he tried, and if the factions 
delay resuming their war till 
the U.S. goes home, he could 
be saying that from the cozy 
perch of a second term. 

But far more than the 
politics of 1996 is involved 
here. A “no” vote by Con- 
gress would be “catastroph- 
ic,” to use Vice President Al 
Gore’s word. It would con- 
strain the Bosnian operation 
(both strategically, if the 
mission must be changed, 
and financially, if more must 
be spent), but the true 
downside of a negative con- 
gressional resolution could 
come later, during a future horror. Then, when a U.S. Presi- 
dent seeks to lead, those asked to follow could not be faulted 
for wondering if Congress will go along. “We only have one 
President at a time,” says Dole, and his word must count. 
Since other crises will surely come, the question of who leads 
in dealing with them will always matter. “And no one but us 
will ever lead,” says Gore. “And who would we want to lead 
besides us, even if they were willing?” asks Dole. “The Ger- 
mans? The Japanese? Gimme a break.” 

As the drama plays out this week, Clinton may yet again 
speak to the nation. “If Dole says Clinton needs to give anoth- 
er speech to win the vote,” says a White House aide, “he will.” 
If he does, the President might consider repeating the lines he 
used last Wednesday in London: “In this new era, we must rise 
not to a call to arms but to a call to peace ... To do so we must 
maintain the resolve we shared in war when everything was 
at stake. In this new world, our lives are not so very much at 
risk, but much of what makes life worth living is still very 
much at stake.” |—With reporting by J.F.0. McAllister, with Clinton 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


ATTENTION 


PEOPLE WHO OWN HOMES OR STRUCTURES 
WITH LOUISIANA-PACIFIC 
INNER-SEAL® EXTERIOR SIDING 


Your rights may be affected by a class action case 
pending in the 
U.S. District Court, District of Oregon 





L-P Inner-Seal® siding is a wood composite product made by Louisiana-Pacific 
Corporation that was distributed both in lap (board) and panel (sheet) form. It was 
designed to look like regular wood siding. 


This settlement concerns exterior siding on homes and buildings. It does not concern 
similar products used for interior applications, such as roof, wall or deck sheathing, 
or for purposes other than exterior siding. The Complaint in this lawsuit alleges that 
exterior L-P Inner-Seal® siding prematurely rots, buckles, cracks, and otherwise 
deteriorates under normal weather conditions. 





You may be entitled to money 


for damaged siding. 


The nationwide settlement [~ 
provides a minimum of $275 (CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE -- PLEASE PRINT) 


million to be used by property REQUEST FOR INFORMATION FORM 
owners to replace or repair (This is not an Opt-Out Request) 
damaged Inner-Seal® siding 

installed prior to January 1, (1 I would like to have more detailed information of the 
1996. You must file a claim Settlement mailed to: 

before January 1, 2003. For 
more information on this case, 
complete and mail the clip 
coupon or call: 


1-800-245-2722 City, State, Zip: 
If you want to be excluded from 
this settlement (opt-out), you Telephone Number: 
must let us know by March 15, 
1996. A hearing to consider the 
fairness of the settlement will be sricm haat mie 
held April 15, 1996 in the U.S. L-P Siding Litigation 
District Court, Portland, Oregon, P.O. Box 80100 
Magistrate Judge John Jelderks, Portland, OR 97280-1100 
presiding. 





Name: 


Address: 











DO NOT CONTACT THE COURT OR THE CLERK’S OFFICE FOR INFORMATION 
More information is available via the Internet at http://www.hunt.com/Ipsiding.htm 
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PEOPLE POWER: The government cannot retreat on its welfare reforms, but it has angered much of the public, like these demonstrators in Paris 


FRANCE 


Is This a Crossroads— 
Or the Edge of a Cliff? 


In disturbances that recall the anarchy of 1968, 
strikes and demonstrations sweep the country 


By THOMAS SANCTON PARIS 


RANCE HAS THE HIGHEST CONSUMP- 

tion of tranquilizers in Europe, and 

these days it’s easy to see why. For 

more than a week, striking transport 
workers, joined by postal and utilities em- 
ployees, have brought the country to a vir- 
tual standstill to protest the government's 
new social-welfare reforms. University 
students are striking and marching to de- 
mand more teachers and resources. Alger- 
ian radicals have conducted a wave of ter- 
rorist bombings, and soldiers carrying 
machine guns patrol the Métro and train 
stations. The unemployment rate is 11.8%, 
one of the highest in the industrialized 
world. After only six months in office, con- 
servative President Jacques Chirac has 
seen his approval rating collapse. Mean- 
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while—as if there weren’t enough prob- 
lems at home—much of the outside world 
is still up in arms about renewed French 
nuclear testing in the Pacific. 

These are troubling times in France, 
and there may be worse to come. With 
Chirac promising two years of belt tighten- 
ing in order to shrink the government’s 
huge deficits, the country faces the grim 
prospect of continued high unemployment 
and a paroxysm of social unrest that some 
fear could match the upheaval of May 
1968. Chirac is betting that a dose of fiscal 
discipline will be rewarded by the return of 
strong growth, jobs and public confidence. 
If he loses that wager, disaffected voters 
may turn to the opposition Socialists in the 
1998 parliamentary elections, which 
would produce a debilitating stalemate. 
The xenophobic far right could also make 
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gains. Most worrisome, if Chirac’s plans = 
are thwarted, the country could fail to meet { 
the economic criteria for founder member- : 
ship in the European single-currency sys- * 
tem in 1999. In that case, the future of Eu- ; 
ropean integration, the great project of the = 
postwar era, could be fatally compromised. + 

The current crisis is no mere cyclical = 
spasm. With both the cold war and the Mit- 
terrand era over, France faces critical chal- 
lenges. Will it be able to play a leading role 
in a more united Europe, or will it end the 
century where it began—overshadowed by 
a strong, united Germany? Will it continue 
to modernize its economy, or will it cling to 
a large, state-protected sector as a source of 
jobs and social stability? Will the French be 
able to preserve their culture and national 
identity in the face of the continuing en 
croachment by the Anglo-Saxons and a ris- 
ing immigrant population? 

If France stumbles, the consequences 
will be serious. The Franco-German part- 
nership has been at the heart of Europe’s 
evolution and stability for almost half a 
century. France is a key member of the At- 
lantic Alliance, boasts the world’s fourth 
richest economy and is a leader in such 
high-tech fields as aerospace, electronics, 
telecommunications and software. 

Chirac, 63, a two-time Prime Minister 
who will preside over the nation until at 
least 2002, has the reputation of being a 
pragmatic politician unencumbered by 
ideology. Yet he appeared to outline some- 
thing of a vision while campaigning for last 


May’s election, calling for bold reforms to 
stimulate the economy, heal the divisive 
“fractures” within French society and find 
inventive solutions to seemingly intractable 
problems—the main one being unemploy- 
ment. The plan called for tax cuts, lower in- 
terest rates and job-creating measures. 

After the election, however, Chirac 
and Prime Minister Alain Juppé con- 
fronted a hard reality: to meet the bud- 
getary requirements for joining Europe's 
single currency by 1999, France must 
drastically reduce its public deficit from 
6% of its GDP, or $83.6 billion, to 3%. Asa 
result, in a jolting reverse, Chirac has 
abandoned his pump-priming promises 
in favor of a two-year program of new tax 
es, limits on social spending, and a pub- 
lic-sector wage freeze. 

The proposed changes in the welfare 
system, which is currently $46 billion in 
the red, have angered a populace wedded 
to generous cradle-to-grave social benefits. 
Hundreds of thousands of demonstrators 
have spilled into the streets. Leading the 
charge are the country’s coddled public- 
sector workers, whose privileges include 
guaranteed employment, special pension 
benefits and early retirement—at age 50 for 
some categories. 

The protest began on Nov. 24 with a 
one-day general strike by civil servants. 
The movement snowballed when employ- 
ees of the debt-ridden national railroad, 
protesting plans to restructure the compa- 
ny, launched an open-ended work stop- 
page. They were soon joined by mass-tran- 
sit workers, mail sorters and state utilities 
workers. The result was cities snarled with 
traffic jams and millions of people forced to 
walk, bicycle or hitchhike to work. The 
economic cost to the country is hundreds of 
millions of dollars a day. 

So far, in spite of the massive disrup- 
tions and frayed nerves, public opinion ap- 
pears to favor the strikers. But most ana- 
lysts agree that Chirac has little choice but 
to stay “If the government 
backs off this time, it is finished,” says Pas- 
cal Perrineau, director of the Center for the 
Study of French Political Life. “There is no 
way it could last to the next general elec- 
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tions or avoid a very serious political crisis.” 

For Chirac, who is now paying the 
price of excessive campaign promises, the 
challenge is to win back public trust and 
persuade his countrymen to accept the 
kinds of sacrifices that no other peacetime 
leader has ever asked of them. That will re- 
quire far better communications skills than 
his administration has thus far demonstrat 
ed. The President might start by dusting 
off—and taking to heart—one of his most 
effective campaign slogans: “Politics is not 
the art of the possible; it is the art of making 
possible what is necessary.” —With reporting 
by Bruce Crumley/Paris 





INTERVIEW 


“WE ARE NOT AN 








AVERAGE NATION” 


Last month, before the strikes and demonstrations that have created 
a crisis in France began, an upbeat Jacques Chirac met with TIME 
| Europe editor Christopher Redman and Paris bureau chief Thomas 
Sancton to discuss his views of France, Europe and the world. It was 
the first interview Chirac has granted to any foreign publication since 
his election as President in May. Excerpts from their conversation: 


TIME: Mr. President, what are your main 
objectives as you lead France into the 
next century? 

Chirac: The bipolar world we have known 
is finished, and the world of tomorrow 
will be multipolar. One of the essential 
poles will be Europe. I think that the first 
objective of my term in office will be to 
work for the success of Europe. The sec- 
ond will be NATO modernization and the 
creation of a European defense pillar 
within the alliance. The third objective is 
to develop solidarity between Europe 
and two zones that are linked to it: the 
Mediterranean and Africa. The fourth ob 
jective is to confront certain important 
problems, such as aid to developing coun- 
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tries, unemployment, monetary stability, 
drugs and terrorism, and to try to provide 
solutions. 


TIME: How do you assess France's main 
strengths and weaknesses in facing these 
challenges? 

Chirac: France has important advantages: 
it is the world’s fourth economic and com- 
mercial power, a permanent member of 
the Security Council, a nuclear power and 
the main contributor of troops to the U.N. 
We are not an average nation. France also 
has an old humanist and universalist tradi- 
tion, strongly attached to human rights 
and democracy ... Our weaknesses are 
mainly the result of 14 years of lax man- 
agement, which consisted of spending 
more than was reasonable and led to the 
accumulation of deficits and debts. [An- 
other weakness] is a certain resistance to 
change ... The labor unions and profes- 
sional organizations have a lot of trouble 
understanding that there are necessary 
evolutions [and that] it is better to spend 
money putting people to work than to pay 
them not to work. 


TIME: How would you describe the state of 
Franco-American relations today? 

Chirac: Apart from certain superficial 
crises, relations have always been excel- 
lent, and will remain so because it is in the 
nature of things. You can’t change two cen- 
turies of history. [But] I will not hide the 
fact that I am very worried about the isola- 
tionism of the current American Congress. 
Concerning aid to developing countries, 
for example, the European Union, with a 
Gpp roughly equivalent to America’s, 
spends some $31 billion a year and the U.S. 
$9 billion. I think that the one who pays is 
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the one who has the political power in the 
final analysis. | hope President Clinton will 
react against this alarming tendency to- 
ward a sort of isolationism that is very dan- 
gerous for the whole world. 


TIME: You played an important role in un- 
blocking the situation in Bosnia. Do you re- 
sent the fact that the U.S. took control of the 
peace process? 

Chirac: No, not at all. The Americans are 
one year away from presidential elections, 
so it’s a highly politicized time for 
them. So I take that into account. 
Besides, it is by joining our efforts 
that we put the peace process on 
track, and I intend to maintain 
the same level of cooperation. 


TIME: Are you worried about 
American cultural imperialism? 
Chirac: No, not at all, because the 
Americans do fantastic things in 
many cultural domains. Howev- 
er, I do not want to see European 
culture sterilized or obliterated 
by American culture for eco- 
nomic reasons that have nothing 
to do with real culture. That is 
why I am for the cultural excep- 
tion [i.e., leaving cultural pro- 
ductions out of international 
free-trade agreements], and es- 
pecially for production and dis- 
tribution quotas. I am very firm 
on that point. 


TIME: What future do you see for 

the U.S.-led Atlantic community? 
Chirac: | am naturally favorable to 
the Atlantic Alliance. Today it 
must undergo a modernization, 
especially on two levels. First, 
there must be a real European de- 
fense component, because there 
is no civilization that can survive 
for long if it is not capable of de- 
fending itself. So I think that we 
must create a sort of European 
defense pillar around the Western Euro- 
pean Union, naturally linked to the Ameri- 
can pillar within the framework of the At- 
lantic Alliance. Second, it is evident that 
the Atlantic Alliance must expand east- 
ward. But I say simply that we must be 
careful to reach an agreement with the 
Russians that will permit this enlargement 
without threatening or humiliating them. 
Russia is a great power, a great people, and 
we must treat them with consideration and 
respect. That's why I tell certain American 
politicians that it would be a mistake not to 
be careful with Russia. 


TIME: What surprised you most about the 
international reaction to renewed nuclear 
testing? 
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Chirac: | imagined the reactions would be 
sharp, especially because certain organi- 
zations specialize in feeding such reac- 
tions, but I think they have been over- 
estimated. For example, we have closely 
monitored French sales abroad—includ- 
ing [in] the countries most critical of us— 
and have seen no effect in this area. In 
1992 France interrupted its tests for polit- 
ical reasons before the completion of our 
program. It was indispensable to carry out 
several more to ensure the security and re- 


eReMES5SES- REALITES 
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liability of our arsenal. Finally, not only 
will France sign the nuclear test-ban 
treaty [in 1996], it was also the first coun- 
try to call for the zero option, that is, a ban 
even on small tests. 


TIME: Can you envision a future for 
France outside the European Union? 
Chirac: No! Look at the great tendencies: 
everything shows that the world is moving 
toward larger ensembles. It is not possible 
for a country to go it alone if it wants to re- 
main great and strong. 


TIME: Some observers fear that the single 
European currency will limit France's 
sovereignty. What do you think of that 
objection? 
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Chirac: First of all, let me say that I am not 
an ideologue, I am a pragmatist. What is 
the single currency? It is simply the 
achievement of stable exchange rates. 
France has always stressed the necessity of 
stable rates. Behind all the passion and 
polemics, the single currency is simply the 
return to fixed exchange rates, which is a 
necessity in our eyes. In no way does this 
threaten France’s sovereignty. 


TIME: Most European Union countries, in- 
, cluding France, cannot yet meet 
2 all the criteria of the Maastricht 
Treaty. Wouldn't some delay in 

= the single currency or a relax- 

§ ation of the very strict criteria 
make sense? 

Chirac: No. The criteria are what 
* they are, but they simply express 
the need to act like responsible 
and serious people. So as far as I 
am concerned, I am not inclined 
to change anything at all. I do re- 
gret that France, in 1993, did not 
do what Germany and Britain did, 
that is, begin an effort to adjust 
and especially to reduce _ its 
deficits. This obliges us to do in 24 
years what the others will have 
done in five. That's obviously 
more difficult. 


TIME: What can you do about 
France’s persistent unemploy- 
ment problem? 

Chirac: Because there are many 
variables we can work on, I am 
sure that we will find the neces- 
sary policies to return to a more or 
less normal situation. There is the 
length of the workday or work- 
week, for example, and new kinds 
of jobs. Half the professions that 
will exist 10 years from now are 
not even known today. 





TIME: How do you explain your 
low standing in the polls these 
days? 

Chirac: You know, I have never paid any at- 
tention to the polls for two reasons. The 
first is that I think they are generally 
wrong; the second is that I think a politician 
should be a leader and not a follower. That 
means he should base his decisions on the 
commitments he has made, on his idea of 
the future, on his vision of the country, and 
not on public opinion. I have seven years 
before me and a great determination, so of 
course it is not the polls that will give me 
doubts. 


TIME: Can your recent low ratings some- 
how be reversed? 

Chirac: [Smiles.] | am absolutely sure of it. 
I'm an optimist by nature. ia 
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®@ NORTHERN IRELAND 


AGelebration of Hope | 


Clinton greets the most ecstatic crowds of his 
presidency as he visits a people in search of peace 


By BARRY HILLENBRAND BELFAST 


HE CITIZENS OF BELFAST GATHERED 

in Donegall Square last week to stand 

in the cold wind and hearken to the 

words of a man making an unprece- 
dented visit. “It’s truly grand. I’ve never 
seen anything like this before,” said Paul 
Thomas. “Everybody's come together.” 
Indeed they had, by the tens of 
thousands, Protestant and Catholic, 
Unionist and Republican. They car- 
ried babies, waved flags and 
cheered with abandon when Bill 
Clinton, the first American Presi- 
dent ever to visit Northern Ireland, 
flipped the switch that lit up a 49-ft. 
white pine Christmas tree, flown in 
from Nashville, Tennessee, the sis- 
ter city of Belfast. 

Last week's trip produced the 
most electrifying moments before a 
crowd that Clinton has ever experi- 
enced as President. The phenome- 
non resulted in part from the per- 
sonality and heritage of the man 
himself (Clinton’s mother was 
named Virginia Cassidy), to which 
the Irish responded with instinctive 
enthusiasm. Then too he brought a 
stirring message about putting aside 
the hatred between Catholics and 
Protestants that over the years has 
caused the violent death of some 
3,000. Clinton made a promise. “To 
all of you who asked me to do what 
I could to help peace take root, | 
pledge you America’s support,” he 
said. “We will stand with you as you 
take risks for peace.” 

Clinton has already taken a role 
in bringing peace to Northern Ire 
land, and that also explains the joy 
and gratitude expressed during his 
visit. In February 1994, he annoyed 
the British by granting a visa to Gerry 
Adams, president of Sinn Fein, the politi- 
cal wing of the Irish Republican Army, to 
visit the U.S. Among Irish nationalists, 
Clinton is considered a hero for that ges- 


ture alone. Clinton devoted himself to the 
Northern Ireland issue, and ultimately 
pressure from the Administration and 


from Irish Americans led Adams to per- 
suade the 1Ra to call a cease-fire. When it 
was declared in August 1994, Clinton could 
claim a small share of the credit. 
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The prospect of the President's arrival 
in Belfast last week was itself a spur toward 
peace. Clinton’s visit helped “concentrate 
the mind,” in the words of British Prime 


Minister John Major, and thereby sparked 
a sudden agreement that gave the peace 
process renewed momentum. 

Barely two hours before Air Force One 
Tuesday, 


left Washington on Ireland’s 








a 


Prime Minister John Bruton arrived in 
London for an unexpected late-night news 
conference with Major. The two leaders 
announced a twin-track initiative to get 
the peace talks moving again. The hangup 
had been British insistence that the rra be- 
gin turning in its guns and explosives be- 
fore Sinn Fein could join all-party talks 
aimed at creating a new governmental 
structure for the North. The 1ra had stead- 
fastly refused. 

Under the 


new agreement, a panel 
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PLEA FOR PEACE: After describing how her father was shot 
by paramilitaries, a nine-year-old gets a presidential hug 





| headed by George Mitchell, the former 
majority leader of the U.S. Senate, will try 
to devise a plan to solve the problem of 
arms decommissioning. At the same time, 
London and Dublin will hold preliminary 
consultations to prepare for full, all-party 
talks by late February. This may seem like 
a fudge, and that is what some are calling 
it. “I see no purpose whatsoever in trying 
to pretend difficulties and difference do 
not exist,” said Bruton. “They do exist.” 
But, he added, the initiative was a mecha- 
nism aimed at “overcoming and tran- 
scending those difficulties.” 

Despite the difficulties in achieving a 
permanent settlement, the 15 months since 
the cease-fire have seen a transformation in 
Northern Ireland. Belfast, for years a 
killing ground, provides some of the most 
dramatic evidence of change. Bomb- 
2 ings, shootings and violence there 
=; used to be normal, everyday events, 
° like delivering the milk or walking 
* the dog. Now the streets are quiet, 
and the British soldiers who once 
* patrolled them in full battle dress are 
gone. Gone too are the ubiquitous 
roadblocks and checkpoints. “Peo 
ple are trying to put those things be- 
hind them,” said Chris McGimpsey, 
a Protestant councilor. “We are en- 
tering a new era.” 

A hallmark of this era is that op 
ponents are actually talking to one 
another for the first time. While in 
Belfast, Clinton held a reception at 
which even the leaders of the 
smaller and more militant Unionist 
parties, people with strong links to 
the Protestant paramilitaries, were 
sharing canapes and drinks with 
Catholic who only 15 
months ago were their bitterest en 
emies. Clinton met with all the ma- 
jor Catholic and Protestant leaders 
and paid tribute to their efforts at 
holding the cease-fire. He spoke for 
25 minutes with the Rev. Ian Pais- 
ley, the sour patriarch of Protestant 
unionism, 

The new spirit was expressed 
most eloquently by a Catholic girl, 
Catherine Hamill, who read Clinton 
a letter of welcome on Thursday 
morning. On the night of Sept. 8, 
1987, when she was 11 months old, two 
Protestant gunmen burst through the front 
door of her Belfast home and shot her fa- 
ther dead. At the time, she was being held 
by her mother, who was watching televi- 
My first daddy died in the Troubles,” 
she recalled. “It was the saddest day of my 
life. Now it is nice and peaceful. I like hav- 
ing peace and quiet for a change instead of 
people shooting and killing. My Christmas 
wish is that peace and love will last in [re- 
land forever. a 
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GEDHUN CHOEKY!I 
NYIMA: Chosen by 
the Dalai Lama to be 
the 11th Panchen 
Lama, the six-year- 
old has disappeared 
along with his family 


GYAINCAIN NORBU: 
The 11th Panchen 
Lama sits in his 
golden ceremonial 


f 
—~ ald 


robes and yellow 
silk hat during 
his confirmation 


ceremony 
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Tempest in a Golden Un 


Under Beijing's eye, Tibetan monks name a 
Panchen Lama to rival the Dalai Lama’s choice 


N THE WEAK LIGHT OF DAWN ONE 

morning last week, hundreds of Bud- 

dhist monks gathered at the Jokhang 

temple in Lhasa to select anew Panchen 
Lama, the second highest religious leader 
in Tibet. Traditional yak-butter lamps 
glowed as three ivory markers were placed 
inside a golden urn. Each marker was in- 
scribed with the name of a Tibetan boy 
identified, during a six-year search, as a 
possible incarnation of the 10th Panchen 
Lama, who died in 1989. The urn was 
turned several times, and then a senior 
monk withdrew a marker bearing the 
name of Gyaincain Norbu, 6, who was 
quickly ushered into the room in golden 
robes and a yellow silk hat. Norbu was 
hailed by the monks and by a man dressed 
incongruously in a Western-style suit: Luo 
Gan, a senior Chinese official dispatched to 
oversee the ceremony. Luo later bent for- 
ward, shook the boy’s hand and said, “Love 
the country and study hard.” 

Norbu looked frightened, as well he 
should. With the turn of a golden urn anda 
handshake, he became a central figure in 
what promises to be a long and bitter war 
between Tibet and a communist govern- 
ment determined to retain control of the 
troublesome province, right up to choosing 
its top religious leaders. For six years, Chi- 
na had insisted on its authority to select 
the Panchen Lama. But in May, following 


ancient Tibetan custom and practices, the, | 


Dalai Lama announced that he had chosen 


six-year-old Gedhun Choekyi Nyima as | 
the new Panchen Lama. Officials in Beijing | 


were enraged, and soon thereafter, Nyima 





disappeared from his home village along 
with his parents, prompting accusations of 
a Chinese kidnapping. The communist 
government declared the Dalai Lama’s 
choice invalid and proceeded with its own 
selection via the golden-urn method, which 
some Tibetans claim is used only when all 
other divinations fail. 

China denies having abducted the 
Dalai Lama’s golden child but has started 
a propaganda campaign against him, say- 
ing his family was “notorious among their 
neighbors” and the boy himself once 
drowned a dog, which the official Xinhua 
news agency proclaims is “a heinous 
crime in the eyes of the Buddha.” Such as- 
sertions are unlikely to sway Tibetans to 
Beijing's choice. 

By selecting its own Panchen Lama, 
China seeks not only to reassert its power 
over Tibet but also to control the educa- 
tion of the boy, who will one day lead the 
search for the new Dalai Lama, Tibet’s 
God-King, when the current one passes 
on. From exile in India, the Dalai Lama 
reaffirmed his choice and insisted, “My 
recognition of the Panchen Lama’s rein- 
carnation cannot be changed.” He may 
have been recalling the words of his own 
predecessor, who before his death in 1933 
gave this warning: “Unless we guard our 
own country, it will now happen that the 
Dalai and Panchen Lamas, the Father 
and the Son, and all the revered holders 
of the Faith, will disappear and become 
nameless.” —By Anthony Spaeth. 
Reported by Meenakshi Ganguly/New Delhi and 
Mia Turner/Beijing 
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Facing Up toa 
Violent Past 


Powerful members of the 
Old Guard are indicted 
for a 1987 massacre 


By BRUCE W. NELAN 





N THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA, DOUBTS RE- 
main about the degree to which the 
white minority has truly been rooted out 

of power. Last week there was more ev- 
idence that it has been, as former Defense 
Minister Magnus Malan and 19 other for- 
mer military leaders and security officials 
stood in a Durban courtroom, where they 
were charged with murder. The indictment 
did not claim that all the men were present 
on the night in 1987 when 13 people, in- 
cluding seven children, were shot to death 
in a Zulu village. But it accuses them of 
“planning, training, authorizing and fund- 
ing” the secret squad of gunmen who al- 
legedly committed those and other crimes. 
Malan claims he 
has nothing to answer 
for, and Deputy Presi- 
dent F.W. De Klerk, 


Peace Prize with Pres- 
ident Nelson Mandela 
in 1993, jumped to 
the generals’ defense. 
He said if Malan and 
his colleagues were 





not granted immuni- HIS DAY IN COURT: 
ty, then senior gov- Hoes hemo 

> » + “< ike ’ 

ernment figures like C wi Meken 


the present Defense 
Minister, Joe Modise, should lose the 
amnesty they have been granted for having 
ordered A.N.C. guerrillas to carry out armed 
attacks and bombings. Mandela dismissed 
De Klerk’s comments as “a joke”; De 
Klerk’s National Party snapped back that 
Mandela was a con artist. 

The indictments came only two days 
after Anglican Archbishop Desmond Tutu, 
another Nobel laureate, was named head 
of the 17-member, multiracial Truth Com- 
mission, which will investigate crimes of 
the apartheid era. The panel will have the 
power to recommend amnesty or prosecu- 
tion in each case, but to be eligible for 
amnesty, individuals will have to come 
forward and admit their guilt. Malan will 
have no part of this and will take his 
chances in court. —Reported by 
Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town 




















@ BUSINESS 


Bad Bounces , 


For the N.F.L. 


Coming soon to a pro football stadium near you: 
Baltimore Browns, Nashville Oilers and Gary Bears 


By STEVE WULF WASHINGTON 


WHAT DOES THE N,F.L, STAND 
for? That’s a question pro 
football fans are asking in 
Cleveland, Houston, Chi- 
cago, Tampa, Phoenix, Seat- 
tle and Cincinnati—all cities 
A whose professional football 
SANITY PLEA: teams are threatening to 
Tagliabue on leave. It's the same ques- 
Capitol Hill, — tion once asked by fans in 
Los Angeles, Baltimore, St. Louis, Oakland 
and New York—all cities whose teams did 
abandon them in the 1980s and ’90s. No 
Fixed Location? No Fan Loyalty? National 
Flux League? 
What does the N.F.L. stand for? Could 
it be ... greed? How else do you ex- , 
plain the Arizona Cardinals making 
eyes at Los Angeles just seven years + 
after they moved from St. Louis to = 
Phoenix? How else do you explain Al 
Davis moving his Raiders back to 
Oakland after he cost the N.F.L. $50 
million in legal fees and damages by 
moving them to Los Angeles? How 
else do you explain Art Modell be- 
traying the most loyal fans in pro foot- 
ball by taking his Browns from Cleve- 
land to Baltimore? How else do you 
explain the blood on the hands of the 
Baltimoreans who are giving Modell 
a $200 million stadium in order to re 
place the Colts, who were spirited 
away ll years ago in moving vans 
bound for Indianapolis? “Baltimore 
Browns?” wrote columnist Michael 
Olesker of the Baltimore Sun. “Come 
on, call em The Revenge and make 
those lowlifes ... read the name in the 
newspapers the rest of their miser- 
able lives and be reminded of what 
they've brought to a business that 
once claimed to have some honor.” 
Despite assurances from Com- 
missioner Paul Tagliabue that the 
N.F.L. is merely going through some 





“growing pains,” the league is in the midst 
of a crisis that may reduce it to a television 
sport played in boutique stadiums in small- 
er markets. Luxury boxes and personal-seat 
licenses (the fee patrons must pay for the 
right to buy season tickets) have thrown 
loyalty and history for a loss—unless you’re 
a fan who longs for the N.F.L. days of the 
Staten Island Stapletons and Decatur Sta- 
leys. Consider that if the Chicago Bears 
(who actually began in Decatur, Illinois) 
move to Gary, Indiana, as they're threaten- 
ing to, the N.F.L. will have two more teams 
playing in the state of Indiana than it has in 
the decidedly major cities of New York, Los 
Angeles and Chicago. Cities all over the 
N.F.L. map are being subjected to what 
Senator Patrick Leahy of Vermont said last 





RABID DAWGS: Browns backers got red in the face over 
Modell’s planned move of the fabled team to Baltimore 
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week 
are “the 

extortionate 
demands of in- 
satiable owners.” 

Leahy serves on the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee’s subcommittee on an- 
titrust, business rights and competition, 
which last week convened a hearing to ex- 
plore ways to protect fans and cities from 
franchise hopping. “If you take a look at the 
camera banks outside, they outnum- 
ber Whitewater and Bosnia,” said 
Senator Arlen Specter of Pennsylva- 
nia. True, but the real spectacle out- 
side the hearing room in the Dirksen 
building was the 200-member Dawg 
Pound. These avid Browns fans lined 
up along the wall in the hallway 
dressed in their team colors and var 
ious canine guises. When Tagliabue 
passed by, they implored him to Save 
the Browns. “Paul,” begged one of 
man’s best friends, “don’t let Modell 
take our team away.” 

The hearing gave various Ohio 
politicians—Senators John Glenn and 
Mike DeWine, Representatives 
Louis Stokes and Martin Hoke, and 
Cleveland Mayor Michael White—an 
opportunity to show how much they 
care. White promised that “as long as 
there is no team in Cleveland, there 
will be no peace.” Glenn and Stokes 
said they would introduce in their re- 
spective Houses a bill called the Fans 
Rights Act, which would 1) grant a 
limited antitrust exemption shielding 
a professional sports league from a 
lawsuit if the league blocks a reloca- 
tion, and 2) require a team intending 


The threat of an antitrust suit 
stopped the league from blocking? 
the Rams’ move to St. Louis last 





to move to give 180 

days’ notice, during 

which time the jilted 

hometown could try to 

induce it to stay. Houston 

Mayor Bob Lanier, who is 

about to lose the Oilers to Nashville, said he 

simply didn’t trust the N.F.L. “The foxes 

are guarding the chickens,” said Lanier, 

“and while they keep saying, “We're nice 

foxes,’ | wonder what those feathers are, 
coming out of their mouths.” 








Modell declined the subcommittee’s in- | 


vitation to appear. But John Moag, the 
chairman of the Maryland Stadium Author- 
ity that lured the Browns to Baltimore, did 
testify. Shedding crocodile tears, Moag said, 
“Marylanders have tremendous empathy 
for what Cleveland is going through right 
now. We have been there; we know the pain 
all too well.” Moag went on to say that fan 
support was no longer enough to keep a 
franchise. A city requires “political courage” 
and a business sense of “what professional 
athletics means to a community's image and 
pocketbook.” In other words, a brand-new 
stadium with lots of luxury boxes and P.s.L.s. 

Then there was poor Tagliabue, who ex- 
plained to the Senators that while there were 
a number of reasons for the rash of franchise 
shifts, the main culprit was the 1982 court 
decision allowing the Raiders to move from 
Oakland to Los Angeles. “Right now,” said 
Tagliabue, “antitrust law, as it applies to in- 
ternal commitments among members of 
sports leagues, is being interpreted in a way 


























that is ripping leagues 
apart.” When the Senators 
were through with him, Tagli- 
abue subjected himself to the en- 
treaties of the media, most of which 

went like this: “Commissioner, what do you 
say to the people of [choose one] Cleve- 
land/Houston/Baltimore/Nashville?” 







HE COMMISSIONER, A THOUGHTFUL, 

decent man, has a lot to worry about, 

what with the Balkanization of his 

league, Dallas owner Jerry Jones’ cut- 

ting his own marketing deals, a 
salary-cap system that pleases nobody and 
one of his referees’ asking a star quarterback 
for his autograph before a game. An early- 
season prediction by Minnesota Vikings 
owner Roger Headrick seems to have come 
true. Responding to Jones’ ambush market- 
ing scheme, Headrick said, “You've got 
chaos; you've got bedlam; you've got ... 
baseball.” But there is one aspect of baseball 
that Tagliabue would love to have: its an- 
titrust exemption. Major league baseball, in 
part because of that exemption, hasn’t had a 
franchise move since the Washington Sena- 
tors went to Arlington, Texas, in 1972. Since 
then, the N.F.L. has faced 10 moves, count- 
ing Cleveland, Houston, Chicago and the 
two New York City teams to New Jersey. As 
far back as 1964, N.F.L. Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle argued that an antitrust exemption 
was necessary to safeguard “the league’s 
ability to take measures which ensure sur- 
vival of its weaker franchises.” 
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year, and even now—talk about chutz-¢ 
pah—Al Davis is suing the N.F.L. for try 
ing to prevent his move back to Oakland. So¢ 
while the N.F.L. is willing to send its lawyers z 
up against those of Jerry Jones, it won't line” 
up over the old antitrust ball with Modell. 
“Given the current court precedents and 
the possibility of treble damages in a case 
decided by a jury in an interested locale,” 
says Tagliabue, “we would be foolish to 
go to court over a franchise move.” 
Modell’s desertion hurts the 
N.F.L. in so many ways. For one 
thing, the owner of the Browns for 
35 years had always been a re- 
spected member of the league’s 
Establishment. For another, the 
Browns have consistently had the high- 
est TV ratings in the N.F.L. and one of 
the highest attendance figures. But most 
painful of all, Modell is taking with him a 
heritage built by Paul Brown, Marion Mot- 
ley, Lou Groza and Jim Brown. “It’s a dart 
to my heart,” said Dante Lavelli, the 
Browns’ Hall of Fame end who owns a fur- 
niture store in suburban Rocky River. 

Cleveland was stunned when Modell 
made his surprise announcement at a Nov, 
6 press conference in Baltimore. “I'll never 
forget the kindness of the people and the fan 
support over the years,” said Modell. “But 
frankly ... | had no choice.” Modell was 
heavily leveraged in Cleveland, and he 
didn’t want to sell the team because he 
wanted to pass it on to his son. But he har- 
bored some resentment against the city for 
giving new playgrounds to the baseball In- 
dians and the basketball Cavaliers. Still, lo- 
cal voters hoped Modell would change his 
mind two days after the announcement 
when they overwhelmingly passed a sin-tax 
proposal that would have provided $175 
million for the renovation of ancient Cleve- 
land Stadium. 

But Modell hasn’t changed his mind, 
and in recent weeks things have got ugly in 
Cleveland. A bomb threat kept the owner 
away from the last two home games. He has 
been hanged in effigy and likened to a pig 
and one of the Three Stooges. Fans, mean- 
while, have taken their anger out on the 
players, who are going nowhere on the field. 

Much to Modell’s chagrin, he has not 
been welcomed with open arms in Balti- 
more. Local columnists have publicly ex- 
pressed their guilt, and some writers and 
talk-show hosts are already calling for the 
head of his coach, Bill Belichick. But it’s only 
poetic justice. An N.F.L. owner once said, 
“We can’t hopscotch franchises around the 
country. We have built this business on the 
trust of fans. If we treat that as if it doesn’t 
count, it isn’t going to wash.” The owner 
who said that was Art Modell. a 
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PERSONAL FINANCE 


Is Your 401(k) at Risk? 





Some rapacious bosses have decided that employee 
retirement funds are there for the taking 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





AMES WYNN, AN ENGINEER IN WICHITA, 

Kansas, had been all set to retire to the 

Philippines with his Filipino-born wife. 

For the past four years he had set aside 
20% of his salary to save $40,000 in his 
company’s 401(k) retirement plan. Or so he 
thought. Wynn, 63, was unable to cash out 
and retire this year because all his money 
had vanished. And his was not the only 
missing nest egg. Also unaccounted for 
were the savings of more than 180 of his 
colleagues at International Technical Ser- 
vices, a firm in Melville, New York, that 
hires engineers and places them on jobs at 
companies around the country. Since then 
the Labor Department has brought a civil 
complaint accusing Ralph Corace, the for- 
mer owner of the company, of looting some 
$3 million from the 401(k) funds. “You 





can’t trust anyone these days,” says Wynn. 
“I feel very betrayed.” 

That kind of betrayal is becoming 
widespread. Among the most popular and 
widely used government-sponsored retire- 
ment programs, 401(k) plans are surpris- 
ingly vulnerable to corporate fraud. So far, 
the Labor Department has launched inves- 
tigations of 310 companies and recovered 
$3.5 million of plundered assets. While the 
probes involve a tiny fraction of the na- 
tion’s 250,000 401(k) plans, they have re- 
vealed a disturbing pattern. “We have been 
surprised at both the number of com- 
plaints and the percentage that have been 
substantiated,” Labor Secretary Robert 
Reich said last week. Investigators have 
found merit in 401(k) complaints at twice 
the normal rate for Labor Department in- 
quiries. Often the money has been divert- 


ed for the most venal purposes. “Some | 
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companies,” notes Assistant Labor Secre- 
tary Olena Berg, “have been using the 
money for hunting trips and lavish life- 
styles” for their officers. 

Every payday, 18.5 million Americans 
have an estimated $747 million withheld 
from their wages and salaries and placed in 
401(k) accounts, where money managers 
invest it in securities. Taxes remain de- 
ferred on the income and investment gains 
that accrue in the plans until the employ- 
ees retire. But unlike traditional public and 
private pension plans, the 401(k) program, 
which has amassed $525 billion in retire- 
ment funds since it began in 1979, carries 
no federal insurance to protect employees 
against theft and mismanagement. 

Most problems have come at small- 
and medium-size firms that were tempted 
to raid 401(k) accounts to meet financial 
crises. Companies have 90 days from the 
time they withhold the funds from pay- 
checks until they are supposed to hand the 
money over to investment managers. But 
some bosses apparently view the extended 
grace period as an invitation to dip into the 
accounts for their own purposes. “There is 
no end to the creativity of the human 
mind,” says Brian Schaefer, president of 
401(k) Ventures, a consulting firm in Palo 
Alto, California. “This is a hard time in the 
economy, and people look at that money 
and say, ‘I can borrow it for 90 days and no 
one will know.’” But that leads to trouble 
when they can’t pay it back. 

Some theft is part of a wholesale pat- 
tern. At the Y&A Group, a defunct St. 
Louis, Missouri, engineering firm, former 
president Malcolm Cheek stole $600,000 
through schemes like pledging company 
assets as collateral for loans that he pocket- 
ed. When he later ran into severe cash-flow 
problems, Cheek ransacked $254,000 
from the 401(k) accounts in a last-ditch ef- 
fort to cover his losses. Convicted last 
March, he is serving a nine-year prison 
term for fraud and embezzlement. 

Executives have raided health-care 
programs too. Roger and Sharon Lindsay of 
Palatine, Illinois, discovered just that last 
March, on the day before one of their 20- 
month-old triplets underwent major 
surgery to correct a defective esophagus. 
“They put out the deception that every- 
thing was fine with the insurance because 
they kept deducting from our paychecks,” 
says Roger Lindsay, who worked as a sales- 
man for the Regina vacuum-cleaner com- 
pany, which is under new management. 
But the previous owners had failed to pay 
the premiums that were due on Lindsay's 
medical policy for his last four paychecks, 
allowing the coverage to lapse. 

That forced the frantic father to hunt 
for insurance even as his son Justin was un- 
dergoing the four-hour operation. “There 
should have been nothing more important 
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than being with my son,” Lindsay says, 
“and I’m on the phone trying to figure out 
what happened to my insurance and how 
I'm going to pay for this.” He’s still not 
sure. The Lindsays owe $150,000 in med- 
ical bills, for which they are suing the Aet- 
na insurance company and the owners 
who ran Regina. And while Lindsay has 
found another job, his new health plan 
doesn’t cover existing medical conditions 
for his children. “This should not happen,” 
Lindsay says. “No executive should have 
the right to say, ‘We're going to play with 
the company plan because we think we can 
work our way out of this jam.’ ” 

But employers are not the only ones 
who can raid worker benefits. Steve Ander- 
son, the president of AlcoTec Wire, a small 
manufacturer of aluminum wire in north- 
ern Michigan, wondered last year why em- 
ployees who left to join other companies 
failed to receive their 401(k) settlement 
checks on time. The trail led to the Honer, 
Timberlake Pension Services firm. Charles 
Timberlake, the trustee for AlcoTec’s plan, 
admitted to stealing what turned out to be 
nearly $365,000 of 401(k) money. “We got 
the whole tearful confession,” Anderson 
says. “He just targeted our company.” For- 
tunately for AlcoTec, its private insurance 
covered most of the 401(k) losses. But the 
capital gains the plan would have accumu- 
lated are unrecoverable. As for Timberlake, 
a pillar of the local business community, he 
began serving a six-to-ten year term for em- 
bezzlement last summer. 

To help stem 401(k) thievery, the Labor 
Department is backing legislation that will 
require accountants who uncover fraud in a 
plan to notify federal authorities immediate- 
ly. Regulations now allow seven months 
from the discovery until the time reports are 
due, by which time a troubled company may 
have declared bankruptcy. The department 
is also considering whether to shorten the 
90-day grace period that firms have to turn 
over 401(k) funds to investment managers. 

Reich says workers should pay close at- 
tention to their 401(k) statements and note 
if they are consistently late or come at ir- 
regular intervals. Other possible trouble 
signs, he observes, range from sharp drops 
in balances to frequent and unexplained 
changes in investment managers or con- 
sultants. “When employers know that em- 
ployees are watching,” Reich says, “they 
might refrain from certain temptations.” 

But vigilance comes too late for embit- 
tered workers like Wynn. Says he: “The Fed- 
eral Government set this up so that a thief 
could play with my money.” For now, his 
dreams of retirement are on hold. He will 
have to work several more years before he 
can afford to retire. —Reported by 
John F. Dickerson/Washington, William A. 
McWhirter/Chicago, Stacy Perman/New York and 
Joseph R. Szczesny/Detroit 











ON THE MONEY 
John Rothchild 


A Tax Cut for Joe Average 


ICHAEL LEWIS, THE FINANCIAL COLUMNIST FOR THE NEW YORK 
Times Magazine, has figured out that by tweaking the rich, eventual- 
ly you can become one of them. He tweaked the bond traders in his 
bestseller, Liar’s Poker, and profited like a bond trader from the book 
sales. In his latest column he tweaks Steve Forbes, the presidential candidate who 
owns Forbes magazine, for “leading the charge to eliminate capital-gains taxes.” 

Any time you sell a stock at a profit, you have to pay a 28% tax on the gain, 
so cutting the tax would be a break for Forbes, an admitted rich person and a 
confessed shareholder. What Lewis fails to mention is that this break for Forbes 
would also be a break for anybody else who owns stocks or mutual funds, which 
at last count was 25 million households, including Lewis’. One of the favorite 
ploys of any tweaker of the rich is to oppose any reform, no matter how it may 
benefit society in general, so that the rich cannot benefit. 

That’s the problem with the rich being turned into issues in debates over eco- 
nomic policy. Any reform that will lead to greater national prosperity will also 
help the rich get richer. Short of a communist 
takeover, the rich seem to find ways to get rich- 
er no matter what. Therefore, to oppose a wor- 
thy reform just to tweak Forbes and deny him 
the goodies is foolish. But that is what Lewis 
seems to be doing as self-appointed tweaker. 

Instead of lowering the capital-gains tax, 
Lewis proposes raising it to 39%, the same lev- 
elas the top rate paid by the rich on the income 
they get from their various income-producing 
investments, such as government bonds. That, 
says Lewis, would eliminate the favoritism 
shown to stocks over bonds in the tax code, 
and create a “free market” in the process. This 
is no doubt the first time in financial journal- 
ism that a writer has suggested a free market 
can result from an increase in taxes. 

No doubt he’s being coy with this modest 
proposal. But coy or not, he’s missing the ba- 
sic point that the stock market is a far more im- 
portant national resource than the bond mar- 
ket, particularly the government bond market. 
After all, what is the government bond market 
except a creation of Uncle Sam’s inability to 
pay his bills? When you “invest” in government bonds, you are merely the en- 
abler that allows the deadbeat Uncle to continue to live in arrears, the same as 
if you lent the money to a neighborhood credit-card abuser. 

With $5 trillion worth of government bonds outstanding, the bond market 
has siphoned away a huge amount of money that could have gone into the stock 
market, which has more important things to do than make Steve Forbes richer. 
It is the stock market that raises the capital to help new companies get started 
and old companies expand, both of which grease the economic skids and create 
jobs and incomes the government can tax. In fact, the only easy way out of the 
deficit mess, aside from printing extra dollars on the presses in the Treasury De- 
partment, is to speed up economic growth, and that requires more capital in- 
vestment via the stock market. If a capital-gains tax cut could accelerate this 
process, then bring it on. The economies in East Asia are growing faster than 
ours, and most of those countries don’t have a capital-gains tax. They realize it 
is foolish to penalize the investors who are greasing their skids. 

Perhaps Lewis has given us the real reason the Clinton Administration is pas- 
sively resisting a capital-gains tax cut. A lower tax on stock profits might attract 
more investors to the stock market, leaving fewer bond buyers to finance the 
national debt. Has a journalist ever been named Secretary of the Treasury? wi 
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Not just for the rich: 25 million 
households invest in stocks 
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@ SPACE 


BY JUPITER, 
T’S GALILEO! 


Surmounting delays, disaster and cranky 
equipment, a plucky spacecraft finally ar 
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By LEON JAROFF 


N A STARRY NIGHT IN 1610, IN THE 

city of Padua, Italy, Galileo Galilei 

pointed his newly handmade tele- 

scope skyward, stared into the eye- 

piece and gasped in excitement 
Through the lenses of the world’s first as- 
tronomical telescope, four white spots 
were clearly visible floating near a brightly 
shining planet. Galileo had discovered 
Jupiter's four major moons, the first (ex- 
cept for Earth’s own moon) ever seen 
around a planet. 

This week, after a six-year, 2.3 bil- 
lion-mile odyssey, a 24-ton, instrument- 
crammed spacecraft named after the Ital- 
ian astronomer will hurtle past two of those 
moons, Europa and Io, then swing into o1 
bit around Jupiter. There, if all goes well, it 
will conduct the most thorough study ever 
of the solar system’s largest planet and its 
swarm of moons (Jupiter is known to have 
at least 16). 

“In many ways, Jupiter is like a minia- 
ture solar system,” says Wesley Huntre Ss, a 
NASA space science administrator. “The 
Galileo mission should uncover new clues 
about how the sun and the planets formed 
and how they continue to interact and 
evolve.” 

As Galileo goes into orbit, a probe that 
it will have released 147 days earlier will 
plunge into the upper Jovian atmosphere 
at 106,000 m.p.h., its heat shield glowing 
Two minutes later, after friction has 
slowed its descent, the probe will deploy a 
parachute at around 400 m.p.h. and drift 
downward, sniffing at gases, measuring 
temperatures and pressures, observing 
cloud structures and lightning and trans 
mitting data back to its mother ship. Fi 
nally, about an hour into its descent, the 
probe will be vaporized by the steadily in 
creasing temperatures it encounters be- 
low the dense clouds. Its fate, says a NASA 
official, will be to “join the atmosphere it 
came to observe 

For scientists at NASA’s Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory (J.P.L.) in Pasadena, California 
where the Galileo probe was largely de 
signed and built, the moment of highest 
drama during the Dec. 7 Jupiter encounter 
will occur at 3:04 p.m. (P.S.T.). At that in- 
stant, a signal that will have been sent from 
the spacecraft 52 minutes earlier will ar- 
rive at J.P.L., having traveled 600 million 
miles at the speed of light. “A positive sig- 
nal means the probe has survived the most 
difficult entry ever and is transmitting to 
Galileo,” explains William O'Neil, the 
Galileo project manager. “That pretty 
much says it all.” 

AFIERY ENTRY: Plunging into the Jovian 
atmosphere, Galileo’s probe will deploy a 


parachute, drift down, transmit data and 
finally vaporize in the extreme heat 
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GALILEO’S TWO-YEAR MISSION 
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collecting data 

from its probe, Galileo 

will begin a two-year orbital 
tour of the Jovian system. The 
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After storing the probe’s transmitted 
data in its tape recorder, Galileo will begin 
its tour of the Jov ian system. In a route that 
will take it into 1] far-ranging orbits during 
the next 23 months, it will 
close as 160 miles above three of Jupiter's 
four major moons, Europa, Callisto and 
Ganymede, flying by each of them several 
times. On these passes—hundreds of times 
closer than those achieved by Voyagers 1 
and 2 in 1979—it will shoot pictures and, 
with remote sensing instruments, analyze 
the chemical composition of the moons. In 
the course of its many orbits, Galileo will 
also investigate Jupiter’s fourth major 
moon, the volcanically active Io, but only at 
a safe distance; the moon lies within an in 
tense radiation belt that could endanger 
the spacecraft’s electronics systems. 

Galileo’s encounter with Jupiter will 
culminate nearly two decades of work 
planning, disappointment, elation and 
frustration for thousands of scientists and 
technicians at J.P.L. and at NAsA’s Ames 
Research Center in Mountain View, Cali- 
fornia, which oversees the probe. “It’s been 
a long, hard fight, both technically and po- 
litically,” says James Van Allen, the Uni 
versity of lowa physicist best known for his 
1958 discovery of the radiation belts that 
girdle Earth. Van Allen, who likens the sto- 
ry of the Galileo mission to The Perils of 
Pauline, ought to know. He headed the sci- 
entific study group that first recommended 
the Galileo mission to NASA in 1976 and has 
since seen the mission canceled and resus- 
citated twice. 

NASA's original plan was to launch 
Galileo from the shuttle in 1982 on a direct, 
two-year flight to Jupiter. But disputes 
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over the type of rocket most appropriate 
for the launch delayed the mission for four 
years. Then, after agreement was reached 
on the liquid-hydrogen-fueled Centaur 
rocket, the 1986 Challenger disaster not 
only shut down the shuttle program for 
nearly three years but also heightened 
awareness that the Centaur was too risky 
for a manned craft—in Van Allen’s words, 
“like carrying a hydrogen bomb, except it’s 
more likely to go off.” 

But opting for a safer, solid-fuel rocket 
had its drawbacks too; a rocket of this type 
small enough to fit into the shuttle’s cargo 
bay would not yield enough power to 
thrust Galileo into a direct flight to Jupiter 
“It took the project a while to invent a new 
way for Galileo to get to Jupiter,” says J.P.L 
director Edward Stone, “but there was a 
sense of ‘It can be done.’ ” 


ND IT WAS. THE SOLUTION WAS TO 

supplement the rocket’s power with 

three “gravity assists,” first from 

Venus, which Galileo skimmed 

around in a “crack-the-whip” ma- 
neuver that boosted its velocity and flung it 
back toward Earth, and then from Earth it- 
self, which it swooped by twice, passing 
less than 200 miles from the ground before 
finally picking up sufficient speed to make 
it all the way to Jupiter. 

Forced into a longer journey, the 
spacecraft made good use of its time. It 
shot pictures, calibrated its instruments, 
conducted scientific observations of Venus 
and Earth during its flybys and, among 
other achievements, confirmed the exis- 
tence of a huge impact crater on the back 
side of the moon. Passing twice through 
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the asteroid belt, it snapped 
the first closeup images of 
the asteroid Gaspra and dis 
covered the first asteroidal 
moon, a tiny clump (later 
named Dactyl) orbiting the 
asteroid Ida. Then in July 
1994 it shot pictures of the 
fragments of comet Shoe 
maker-Levy 9 plunging int 
Jupiter, capturing images of 
the far-side impacts not vis- 
ible from Earth 
Along the way, howev 
er, Galileo suffered a seri 
ous setback. In 1991, when 
J.P.L. controllers attempted 
to deploy the spacecrait s 
main, 16-ft.-wide, umbrel 
la-like antenna—which had 
been tucked away during 
the Venus 
protect it from solar radia 


encounter to 


tion—three of the antenna’s 
18 ribs got stuck 
more than 13 months of in 
and 
desperate measures to shake these ribs 


Despite 


genious increasingly 
loose, the antenna, which had been capable 
of transmitting 134,400 digital bits per sec 
ond (or a complete image in about a 
minute), remains unusable 

NASA's only alternative was to turn to a 
smaller, low-gain antenna that had been 
used to communicate during the Venus le; 
of Galileo's journey. But it was a poor sub 
stitute, able to transmit only eight to 16 bits 
per second. Wrestling with the problem 
the Galileo team transmitted new 
tive software to the spacecraft, and made 
hardware and software changes in Earth 
bound receiving stations that, all told, will 
increase the data rate to 160 bits per second 
That modest fix, and some clever softwar« 
and hardware changes, say J.P.L 
should enable Galileo to achieve as much as 
70% of its Jupiter scientific objectives 

Even that goal seemed in danger last 
October 
now even more essential for storing data 
that cannot be quickly transmitted to 
Earth—suddenly got stuck in rewind. After 
a week of analysis, technicians concluded 
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officials 


when Galileo’s tape recorder 


that the recorder may be unreliable under 
some conditions but prodded it into work- 
ing again and seemed confident that they 
could nurse it safely through the mission 
As the spacecraft approached Jupiter 
last week, the Galileo team was growing in- 
creasingly nervous. “This is a very complex 
and there 
are a tremendous amount of things that 
can go wrong. I'm still on the edge of my 
seat, and will be until the data start coming 
in. Then maybe I'll crack open a bottle of 
beer.” Reported by David S. Jackson 
Mountain View and J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 


spacecraft,” Van Allen noted 
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Are Your Teeth Toxic? 


A Colorado dentist built a successful practice 
pulling out silver fillings. Now he’s in trouble 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


OST PEOPLE TAKE THE SILVER FILL- 
ings in their mouth for granted. As 
long as their dental work doesn’t 
crack or fall out, they are happy to 
leave well enough alone. But over the past 
couple of decades, it has become popular 
among some followers of alternative medi- 
cine to have the old fillings removed—a 
process that is not only expensive but also 
often painful. The theory is that the fillings 
slowly poison the body by leaching out 
mercury that was mixed with silver to make 
the amalgam. Hundreds of dentists in the 
U.S. offer amalgam extractions as a prof- 
itable adjunct to their regular practice. In 
their view, the old fillings, which can be up 
to 50% mercury, are responsible for a host 
of modern ills including Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease, chronic fatigue and multiple sclerosis. 
No one has preached against the 
evils of silver amalgam more successfully 
than a Colorado Springs dentist named 
Hal Huggins. A prolific writer of anti- 
amalgam articles, pamphlets and books, 
Huggins, 58, is the maestro of mercury re- 
moval. About 2,000 Americans, many des- 
perately ill, have visited the Huggins Diag- 
nostic Center, where a team of five dentists 
pulled out fillings in two custom-made 
“bubble operatories” designed to mini- 
mize exposure to toxins. At its peak, in the 
early 1990s, the center treated 32 patients 
a month, subjecting them to intensive two- 








week therapies and charging as much as 
$8,500 a mouth. 

Today, however, Huggins’ drill is si- 
lent. He closed his clinic in September to 
devote his energy to writing another book, 
he says. But there may have been other, 
more pressing reasons. Three weeks ago, a 
civil jury found Huggins and an associate 
liable in a negligence suit brought by a 
woman who came in to have her fillings 
removed and ended up having five teeth 
extracted. Another lawsuit alleges that the 
Huggins Center hastened the death of an 
elderly couple; the wife stopped going to 
her oncologist for cancer treatments after 
going to the center. At a hearing that began 
last week, the Colorado attorney general's 
office charged that Huggins used fraud and 
“pseudo science” to frighten patients into 
undergoing treatment. If the judge finds 
against Huggins, he might lose his license. 

Huggins got into trouble, according to 
state dental examiners, when, in pursuit of 
mercury, he went beyond the bounds of 
dentistry. In some cases he prescribed 
lithium tablets and ordered potentially 
dangerous injections of insulin “without 
clinical justification.” One man, who had 
no amalgam fillings, was allegedly told that 
his lab reports showed he had “retention 
toxicity.” Huggins denies any wrongdoing 
and claims that “dentistry is trying to em- 
barrass me for getting this message out.” 

Many of Huggins’ patients continue to 
swear by his treatments. Kenneth Lay, 
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OPEN WIDE: Huggins treated 32 patients a 
month in a pair of “bubble operatories” 
chairman of Enron Corp. in Houston, and 
his wife Linda had their amalgam fillings 
removed at the Huggins Center in 1991. 
Her chronic fatigue disappeared, as did an 
unexplained numbness he was experienc- 
ing. “I know what his critics say,” com- 
ments Lay, “but I’m convinced that he does 
a lot of good for a lot of people.” 

At the heart of the controversy, and at 
the center of Huggins’ practice, is the 
tricky question of how much mercury is too 
much. No one denies that mercury is toxic 
in small doses, Nor is there any doubt that 
some mercury leaches out of fillings. In fact 
most people, with or without fillings, show 
trace amounts in their urine samples, mea- 
sured in 1 or 2 parts per billion. Yet no ad- 
verse effects from mercury have been 
shown at levels below 25 ppb. 

Despite the broad safety margin, there 
are reputable dentists who worry about 
amalgam. When their patients need new 
dental work, they offer fillings made of gold 
or plastic and ceramic composites. Gold, of 
course, is much more expensive than sil- 
ver, and ceramic fillings don’t hold up as 
well for molars, which must grind against 
one another. Yet most dentists stop short of 
encouraging their patients to have sound 
fillings removed. Healthy teeth have to be 
drilled out to accommodate new fillings, 
which rarely hold as well as the originals. 
And in removing the old fillings, dentists 
risk exposing patients to more mercury 
than if their teeth had been left alone. 

Even in Sweden, where mainstream 
dentistry has been much more open to the 
possibility that mercury fillings might be 
poisonous, public health officials have 
been slow to endorse wholesale extrac- 


| tions. As a precaution, many Swedish 


women won't have their teeth filled during 
pregnancy. But in 1994, after an exhaustive 
review of the available literature, the 
Swedish National Board of Health and 
Welfare concluded that “there are at pres- 
ent no medical indications for recom- 
mending amalgam removal in order to re- 
lieve symptoms of general ill health.” 

Who is right about silver fillings? The 
American Dental Association, the World 
Health Organization and the Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society have all declared them to be 
safe. Dentists have been filling teeth with 
amalgam since the early 1800s, and more 
than half of all Americans have them in 
their mouth without apparent ill effect. But 
as J. Rodway Mackert, an expert on dental 
materials at the Medical College of Georgia, 
points out, “it’s impossible to prove some- 
thing is entirely safe.” And as long as there 
are people who believe their fillings are 
making them sick, there will be dentists 
happy to pull them out. —Reported by 
Richard Woodbury/Colorado Springs 
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$16,895 M.S.R.P. of Lumina as shown including destination 
For a brochure call 1-800-950-2438. 





Seats Six Adults. And For Around $16,900, 


At Chevrolet, we don’t think a little elbow room should cost you an arm and a leg. That’s the same 
kind of thinking that puts a 160-horsepower V6, dual air bags and theft-deterrent system into a well- 
built, user-friendly sedan for around $16,900. It’s also the same kind of thinking that lets you drive the 
smooth-riding, quiet and comfortable Lumina up to 100,000 miles before your first scheduled tune- 
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Lumina Does It Rather Comtortably. 


up and 100,000 miles or 5 years before you need to change engine coolant. But that still wasn’t enough. 
On board each Lumina is a new diagnostic computer which can detect emission system problems 
before they can seriously affect performance. In other words, you're getting a lot of car for the money 
and a car you can trust. And that’s why we call it a Genuine Chevrolet. 
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OOD THINGS ALSO COME IN BIG 
packages. A timely example is 
the venerable art book, a 


Christmas delight for the MTver = BOOKS 


as well as those who still think a vcr is 


some sort of honor bestowed by Queen 
Elizabeth. Bless the old darlings and the 
authors, photographers and publishers 
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who stubbornly ignore the electronic on- 
slaught to labor with inspiration and care 
to bring us the treasures of the world’s 
museums, the pleasures of distant lands 


and the handiwork of dreamers. Here 
are some of this season’s finest: 


A bounty of art books pays tribute to treasures of the past 


AMERICANA 


THE LAST STEAM RAILROAD IN 
AMERICA Photographs by O. Winston 
Link; text by Thomas H. Garver (Abrams 
$49.50). If you were in the driver’s seat, it 
was the embodiment of Manifest Destiny 
If you were in its way, as were the tribes 
of the Great Plains, it was the iron horse 
snorting emissary of the unstoppable 
paleface invasion. Today the sooty beast is 
the stuff of nostalgia. This is a book of 
homage to those vanished symbols of 
expansion and industrial might. The 
evocative old images recall a time when 
belching smoke and slashing rail lines 
were signs of progress, not pollution. 


FOLK ART IN AMERICAN LIFE 
By Robert Bishop and Jacqueline M 
Atkins (Viking Studio Books; $29.95) 
i Like jazz, folk art resists the advances of 
formal criticism. So it is a relief to 
@ hear the authors conclude their 
® scholarly preface with the statement, 
“Let the objects themselves speak to 
P, the intellect, to the senses, to the 
spirit.” That is precisely what they 
do in this survey of down-home 
paintings, needlecraft, carvings 
h_ and sculpture, like Clark Coe’s 
wood-and-metal Man on a Hog 
Most ambitious of all are the 
free-spirited constructions like 
James Hampton’s altar assembled 
from garage-sale recyclings covered in 
silver and gold foil 










THE SMITHSONIAN 
By James Conaway (Knopf; $60). This 
handsome volume commemorates the 
Smithsonian Institution’s 150th 
anniversary. Ironically, the Smithsonian 
was founded with a financial gift from an 
Englishman who never set foot in the 


' 

| States. James Smithson was a noted 

mineralogist who, stung by the Royal 

Society’s refusal to publish his scientific 
Ps apers, bequeathed the U.S. government 

£100,000 to build “an Establishment for 

the increase & diffusion of knowledge.” 
Today its trove ranges from the Wright 

' 





erventn 


| and the handiwork of dreamers 





brothers’ airplane to a prototype of the 
Apple personal computer 


THE DISNEY THAT NEVER WAS | 
By Charles Solomon (Hyperion; $40). As 
productive as the studio was during Walt 
Disney’s life (he died in 1966), 
many projects dear to his heart 


















never made it to the screen. This 
book is a reverie on an art form 
whose possibilities were still 
being explored. The stars are 
not the fabled animators but the 
conceptual artists whose work 
they drew on. Here is Mickey [> 
way back when he was a rodent "@\ 
outlaw; drenching pastels of ; X 
fairyland by Sylvia Holland; a surreal 
grand piano with a fierce trail of tyrannical 
music hovering above it—by an unknown 
artist. These pictures really move. 


ART AND DESIGN 


HIDDEN TREASURES REVEALED 
By Albert Kostenevich (Abrams; $49.50) 
If you didn’t have the frequent-flyer 
miles to pop over to St. Petersburg last 





year for the “Hidden Treasures’ 
exhibition at Russia’s Hermitage 
Museum, be advised that the show has 
been extended until March 31, 1996. Or 
consider these 74 reproductions of 
mpressionist and Post-Impressionist 
yaintings from the museum’s previously 
covert collection. Most of these works 
by Monet, Renoir, Degas and other 
French masters were “liberated” from 
yrivate German collections after World 
War II and for many years were thought 
to have been destroyed in the conflict 
Preserved during the cold war, the 





yictures are back in circulation, as ageless 
and apolitical as ever 


GIOTTO 
By Francesca Flores d’Arcais 
(Abbeville; $95). That Europe's old 
churches are monuments to high art 





as well as the Holy Spirit is nowhere 
more evident than in Italy, especially 
in the work of Giotto di Bondone 
(circa 1266-1337). His achievement, 
acclaimed in clear word and luminous 
illustration, was to introduce 
naturalism and drama to Byzantine 
and medieval art. Flores d’Arcais’s 
scholarship is a reminder that what 
was revolutionary in the 14th century 
can still seem visionary today. 


GEOFFREY BEENE 
Text by Brenda Cullerton (Abrams 
$49.50). This harmonious retrospective 
shows that in skillful hands, fashion can 
be both bold and fad-free. Over 30 
years, Beene has gone his own 


American way, far from the hot spots 
of Paris and Milan. His knowledge of 
fabric is extensive. Better still, he 
drapes closely to the contours of a real 
woman’s body. Dramatic pictures by 
several photographers illustrate how 
the style of this tactile artist 
evolved, and a spirited coda offers 
some tart bits of Beeniana. For 
example: “Dressing for success 

is something unsuccessful 
women do.” 









FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED: 
DESIGNING THE AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
By Charles E. Beveridge and Paul 
Rocheleau (Rizzoli; $70). Anyone who 
strolls through Central Park, the 
campus of Stanford University or the 
grounds around the U.S. Capitol can 
give thanks to Frederick Law Olmsted 
(1822-1903), America’s greatest 
landscape architect. Add to those 
legacies his designs for green spaces 
around cities, his progressive writings 
and a tireless concern for social reform. 
This superb survey documents a major 


| 
| 
civic achievement. 
CULTURE 
CREATING FRENCH CULTURE 


Edited by Marie-Héléne Tesniére and 
Prosser Gifford (Yale; $65). A lavish 


labor of love that perhaps only 
libraries, in this case France’s 
Bibliothéque Nationale, can inspire. 
Twelve centuries of manuscripts, 
from medieval illuminations to the 
writings of De Gaulle and Sartre, 
are reproduced here with an 
informative if dry text. It argues that 
in France, the link between libraries 
and power is important, perhaps 
never more so than now, when the 
state is moving the vast resource 

to a new site at the rate of 50,000 
artifacts a day. 


TSAR: THE LOST WORLD OF 
NICHOLAS AND ALEXANDRA By Peter 
Kurth (Little, Brown; $60). Perhaps 
it’s because we know the Russian 
imperial family were slaughtered 
in a Siberian hovel that their graceful 
life has such enduring appeal. 
Nicholas and Alexandra were 
shutterbugs themselves and kept 
scrapbooks that record the growth 
of their pretty children and the 
family’s annual progress through 
palaces and yachts. The heart of the 
book is its eloquent detail. The 
tsarevich’s little drum, the tsarina’s 
snowy parasols have the impact of 
domestic artifacts found in a mummy’s 
tomb, bringing a remote past 
shockingly alive. 
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TRAVEL 


TUSCANY 
Photographs by Sonja Bullaty and 
Angelo Lomeo; text by Marie-Ange 
Guillaume (Abbeville; $45). Tuscany 
ages well. It probably has something to 
do with the food, the wine, the art and 
centuries of adoration by foreigners. 
That this New York City husband-and- 
wife photography team can retain an 
enthusiastic eye after 30 years of travel 
through the region is evident in their 
fresh images of familiar Tuscan sights: 
Florence's rooftops, bell towers and 


famous statuary; Pisa’s leaning tower; 


country villas and vineyards. 












QUEEN MARY 
By James Steele 
(Phaidon/Chronicle; $55). The 
wish book of the year. The liner’s 
glory days between the wars 
coincided with the apogee of Art 
Deco. This volume can be enjoyed 
as a catalog of an elegant, seductive 
style or, better yet, as a guide to 
travel in a luxury no longer 
available, even to the rich. The 
swimming pools of the three classes 
are so beckoning it is hard to choose 
among them. The insinuating lighting 
and the low, enticing lounge fittings call 
for ambrosia and a suspension of time. @ 
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AUAVevevelneucm atreter 


A cat heads for the big city, a carousel comes to 
life, a haystack dwindles in a nifty batch for kids 


Se ee 
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ROM THE WARM, EVERY-NIGHT 

reality of bed, the wild 

adventuring can go anywhere 

to the fun of a long, jingly 
poem about a snooty cat, to the soaring 
fantasy of a ride through the night sky 
on carousel horses come alive, to the 
lovingly mapped realism of a Midwestern 
farm through a season of hay growing. A 
sampling of this season's best journeys 
for young readers and listeners 


CAT, YOU BETTER COME HOME, /)1/ 
Garrison Keillor, with paintings by 
Steve Johnson and Lou Fancher (Viking 
$15.99) presents the sage of Lake 
Wobegon in bardic mode, with < 
talking blues for cat owners. Puff 
w-rent cat food her 


disdains the k 
master serves and hightails it for 


T 


the big city. Her master plead 
Come home, old Puff, come home 
to us/ There’s a lot of new benefits 
I'd like to discuss.” No dice. “I saw 
her six months later in a cat 








magazine./ She was the Number One 
I'V cat-food queen I could tell it was 
Puff even though she was wrapped/ Ina 
white mink stole and her teeth were 





capped.” Kids love the jingle-jangle 





verse, and cats listen thoughtfully 


MATH CURSE, by Jon Scieszka and 
Lane Smith (Viking; $16.99), is a great 
book for kids still too young to know they 
hate math. Even the dedication is 
fiendish: “If the sum of my nieces and 
nephews equals 15, and their product 
equals 54, and I have more nephews than 
nieces, how many nephews and how 
many nieces is this book dedicated to? 
O.K., 9 and 6. But when the teacher, Mrs 
Fibonacci, counts “1,1,2,3,5,8,13 what 
are the next five numbers in her puzzle? 


HOW | SPENT MY SUMMER 
VACATION, by Mark Teague (Crown 
$16), is an amiable spoof of a traditional 
fourth-grade hoodoo. Remember 
having to stand up in front of the class 
telling the stupid stuff you did while 
school was out? Wallace Bleff is a kid 
who gets even by inventing a big story 
in verse, no less—about being captured 
by cowboys: “The Cattle Boss growled 
as he told me to sit/ “We need a new 
cowboy. Our old cowboy quit.,/ We 
could sure use your help. So what do 
you say?’/ I thought for a minute, then | 
told him, ‘Okay.’” Great 
illustrations—funny, but not 


cutesy—by the author, who has iy aM 
y 


drawn his buckaroos without a Ver Veta 


six-gun in sight 


HAYSTACK, by Bonnie and 
Arthur Geisert (Houghton 

















Mifflin; $15.95), is a prize: a fascinating, 
beautifully drawn progression of 
Midwestern farmscapes showing the 
yearly building and slow consumption 
of an enormous, barn-sized haystack. 
Hay in a big field is cut with a tractor 
and sickle bar, then raked into 
windrows and stacked with a hydraulic 
lift and pitchforks. The great hay pile 
then serves as both food and shelter, 
first for cattle, then for pigs, through the 
long winter. There’s no preaching, but 
important lessons are learned about 
work and weather, and how life might 
seem in the vast, busy emptiness of a 
prairie farm. 


SHORTCUT, by David Macaulay 
(Houghton Mifflin; $15.95), is a funny, 
silly and exceedingly complicated 
adventure (Agatha Christie would have 
rejected the plot as too intricate) that is 
just right for an alert six-year-old and 
a wide-awake parent. The gifted artist, 
whose books Castle and Cathedral 
brought medieval architecture to life, 
starts with a farmer and his horse 

taking a load of melons to market 

and winds up dealing with a 

runaway train, a lost pig, an 

escaped hot-air balloon and more. 
All logical, too, if your eyes are sharp. 


WHAT A WONDERFUL DAY TO BE A 
cow, by Carolyn Lesser, illustrated by 
Melissa Bay Mathis (Knopf; $15), is a 
calendar of gentle, friendly pastel 
illustrations of farm animals—kittens, 
piglets, barn swallows, mice—simple 
enough for a first book and with enough 
detail to be interesting for the first 
couple of years of being read to. 


THE HOUSE GOBBALEEN, by Lloyd 
Alexander, illustrated by Diane Goode 
(Dutton; $15.99), has the look and sly feel 
of an Irish folk story. Tooley is a silly 
fellow who complains about his luck; 
Gladsake is a worldly-wise cat who tells 
him his luck is no worse than anyone 
else’s (“It's the nature of a pig to break 
out of a sty, as it’s the nature of a sty to 
be broken out of”). A greedy, fat elf 
called Hooks shows up and freeloads, 
fed by Tooley in the hope that he will 
bring luck. What Hooks is on the point of 
bringing is bankruptcy, until Gladsake 
conspires to roll him out the door. Fine, 
rascally illustrations make the tale easy 
to believe. 


THE CAROUSEL, by Liz Rosenberg 
and Jim LaMarche (Harcourt Brace; 
$16), is a beautiful, dreamlike 
imagining: two sisters walking home 
from school one winter afternoon 
wander through their town park, hear 





whinnying noises from the long-broken 
carousel and discover that the wooden 


horses are alive. They ride up above the 


treetops, and the wild swirl and soar of 
LaMarche’s paintings show what that 
riding must have been like. A haunting 
theme is that the girls’ mother is no 
longer part of their household. Dead? 
Divorced? We're not told, but the 
sisters use a toolbox the mother has left 
behind to fix the mechanism of the 
broken carousel she once loved. It’s a 
good, intuitive resolution of loss, and a 
point at which a grandparent reading 
aloud might, for instance, help an 
uneasy child through his fears. 


JEREMY KOOLOO, by Tim Mahurin 
(Dutton; $13.99), is a funny, good- 
natured alphabet book for three-year- 
olds, whose mischievous hero is A Big 
Cat, Jeremy Kooloo himself. This 
greedy fuzzball, we’re shown in a series 
of cheerfully cat-aclysmic illustrations, 
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Drank Every Full Glass of milk, 
Hiccuped and so on, causing havoc 
through the full array of letters, until, 
sure enough, ZZZZ, or cat-alepsy. 


SWAMI ON RYE, by Maira Kalman 
(Viking; “all is an illusion 
but you must still pay $16 


for this book”), sends Max W2. 
the pun-crazy dog off on the 8 ms) on A 
subway to get herring (don’t “ON nde 


ask) for his puppily pregnant 

wife when, suddenly, he’s on a 
magic carpet over India, seeing 

the impossible possibled, spying 

“a woman carrying four baskets 

of fish on her head and four fish 
carrying a basket of women on their 
heads,” and learning the meaning of 
life from a guru who googools, “As the 
bulbul bird barks you shall see.” 
Inspired, irreverent nonsense for nine- 
year-olds whose thoughts bounce easily 
“from fish to knish to gibberish.” a 
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WE WENT 
BACK AND 


FORTH 


ON THIS OFFER. 


OMopoar 


FREE Mopar. wiper blades with an oil and filter change. Seems 
pretty simple. Come in for a Mopar oil and filter change and get a pair of 
Mopar front wiper blades, free. Best of all, whether you take advantage of 
this offer or any of our other services, you can rest assured you're getting 
the Mopar parts and service designed specifically for your vehicle. Offer valid 
November 20, 1995 through February 23, 1996. 

Chrysler Corporation vehicles only. See a ci Mopar 
participating dealer for details. 

©1995 Chrysler Corporation. Mopar is a registered trademark of C orporation. CHRYSLER CORPORATION PARTS 


® © 
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Duel in the Blankness 


Empty streets, empty souls: in Heat, director Michael Mann 
fills them both with a masterly symphony of violence 


By RICHARD SCHICKE! 


EIL MCCAULEY (ROBERT DE 

Niro) is an orderly and calculat- 

ing man. Like many entrepre- 

neurs managing small, risky 
businesses, he has put the rest of his life 
on hold lest emotional distractions dis- 
rupt more profitable pursuits. Though 
that business consists of planning and 
executing complex, high-stakes rob- 
beries, the man is actually as risk averse 
as an actuary, and about as romantic. 


CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON: Pacino plays an odd 
cop more attuned to anarchy than the robber 


Vincent Hanna (Al Pacino) is, in con- 
trast, a disorderly and incautious man. A 
Los Angeles detective who is all hot- 
wired impulses, he has never learned to 
control his emotions or wall off his pro- 
fessional from his personal life; he’s head- 
ing helplessly toward a divorce from his 
neglected wife (Diane Venora) even as he 
sniffs his way toward Neil and his mob. 

Dispassion vs. passion, intellect vs. 
instinct, the implosive vs. the explosive 
style—as writer-director Michael Mann 
develops the duel between this cop and 
this robber in Heat, his film becomes a 
compassionate contemplation of the two 
most basic ways of being male and 
workaholic in modern America. It also 





becomes a critique of pure reason. For 
Neil is placing impossible demands on 
himself, on his associates, on a chance 
universe in which they inhabit one of the 
chancier corners. He can’t prevent him- 
self from falling in love (with Amy Bren- 
neman’s innocent bookstore clerk). He 
can’t prevent his most valuable hench- 
man and his wife (Val Kilmer and Ashley 
Judd) from marital misbehavior that 
threatens his enterprise. He can’t, in 
general, prevent blighted human nature 
from scribbling all over his neat blue- 
prints. This leaves him vulnerable 
to a policeman—nice irony here 
who is more accepting of the 
+ world’s anarchy than he is. 

3 All this adds good weight and 
® tension to the movie and provides 
a lot of very good actors with the 
opportunity to do honest, probing 
work in a context where, typically, 
less will do. But Mann’s aspira- 
tions don’t stop there. Having re- 
vived the historical saga in The 
Last of the Mohicans, he obviously 
wants to do the same thing for 
what has become a much more fa- 
miliar (and tiresome) genre, the 
urban action picture. 

This Mann achieves with truly 
epic maniacal conviction 
and awesome technical proficiency. 
He announces his intentions in an 
opening sequence that may be the 
best armored-car robbery ever 
placed on film. He proceeds to a 
crazily orchestrated bank heist that 
goes awry and finishes in a wild fire- 
fight on a crowded downtown street 
that is a masterpiece of sustained in- 
vention. He ends with a chase that 
takes Pacino and De Niro into wholly orig- 
inal realms of hellishness, the back end of 
an airport, where their passions are nearly 
drowned out by the thunderous comings 
and goings of heedless flight. 

There, in case you've missed it, is 
Mann’s point. Throughout the movie, he 
has given us a vision of Los Angeles that 
goes beyond the usual sheen-and-scuzz 
contrasts it amuses most directors to ob- 
serve. His L.A. is a void, a blankness, some- 
thing like an empty movie screen—or an 
empty modern soul—waiting to be filled 
up with that most hypnotic of abstractions, 
violent action. This, he’s saying, is what 
some of us are good at. And, all pieties 
aside, look how much we like it. tt] 
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PRESENTING 
8 WAYS TO EARN 
GREAT RATES 
ON COLLEGE 


SAVINGS. 








U.S. Savings Bonds offer eight 
great ways to save for your 
child’s college education. Buy 
U.S. Savings Bonds in any of the 
eight denominations for just half 
their face value. If you keep 
them five years or more, you'll 
earn competitive, market-based 
rates or a guaranteed minimum 
rate, whichever is higher. 

Start earning great rates on 
college savings, today. Buy U.S. 
Savings Bonds where you work 
or bank 

For current rates, call 
1-800-4US BOND * 1-800-487-2663 
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This is one 
POWERFUL VACUUM! 





TAKE IT BACK: A once endearing actress 
lurches into mannerism and masochism 


CINEMA 

N = ” el N . ” Sel 
Sister, Siste1 
Jennifer Jason Leigh makes a 
spectacle of herself in Georgia 


Easy-Open By RICHARD CORLISS 


Dust Cup 
HE DRUMBEAT BEGAN AT THE 
Cannes Film Festival in May, and 
it is now more insistent than a 
migraine pulse. Jennifer Jason 


Leigh’s performance in Georgia has won 
Self-Adjusting Ens F 





Floor Tool the sort of critics’ raves that fuel studio 
campaigns for an Oscar nomination. This 
5, IL goes places most racket must cease. To praise Leigh in this 
r beds, up and small, frail film is to mistake big acting for 
. It makes quick good acting, and shriek for soul. 
t and out-of-the-way in The movie, written by Leigh’s moth- 


er Barbara Turner and directed by Ulu 
Grosbard, is a two-hander about the 
edgy relationship of show-biz sibs. Geor- 
gia (Mare Winningham) sings pop; she’s 
famous and sensible, a caring mom and 
| sister. Sadie (Leigh) sings barroom rock 
and thinks the way to be Janis Joplin is to 
do drugs, embarrass herself onstage and 
lurch toward an early, ugly death. At the 
ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY | mike, in the van, at the airport, she goes 
P self-destructively, picturesquely nuts 
A daring, often endearing actress, 
Leigh virtually patented the role of neu- 
rotic little-girl-lost in such cable-ready 
classics as Sister, Sister and Miami Blues 


Ou’re not completely satis! e 
, Simply return it fora 


Extension 
TMX501 


The 


Dept. TMX501 
2515 East 43rd St Lately, though, strenuous mannerism 


P.O. Box 182236 has clotted her work: bizarre accents in 
Chattanooga, TN 37422 The Hudsucker Proxy and Mrs. Parker 
tie sialon ss and the Vicious Circle, and, here, a 
surrender to the excesses of actressy 
masochism. As Sadie, she leaves no emo- 
tional scab unpicked. It’s a role for which 
her voice, carriage and technique are ill 
suited; she’s too small for these grandilo 
quent gestures. Georgia’s big set piece is 
an eight-minute (or possibly eight-hour) 
Joplinesque song in which Leigh screams, 
whines and pleads “Take me back” while 
falling to pieces onstage. It’s a startling, 
exhausting spectacle—and, like the rest of 
Leigh’s performance, very, very bad. & 








®@ MUSIC 
Reservoirs of 
Emotion 


Groove Theory is more than 
just a one-single wonder 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 

IT HAS HAPPENED TO 
everybody. You hear a 
great single on the ra- 
dio, so you buy the al- 
bum. But, to your dis- 
appointment, the catchy 
single turns out to be 
the only listenable tune on it; the rest 
of your newly purchased $14.99 CD 
sounds like outtakes from The Bee Gees 
Anthology. 

That won't happen with Groove The- 
ory. The New York City-based alterna- 
tive R.-and-B. duo, composed of produc- 
er-instrumentalist Bryce Wilson and 
singer-lyricist Amel Larrieux, have a hit 
(their sweetly insinuative single Tell Me 
has sold more than half a million copies), 
and, happily, the rest of their debut CD, 
titled simply Groove Theory (Epic), am- 
ply lives up to that first smash. 

The album is a restrained affair, with 
reservoirs of emotion. Larrieux’s voice is 
a placid soprano with an intriguing hint 
of hidden hurt. “I 
knew I couldn't fit 
intoa Whitney Hou- 
ston mode,” says 
the laid-back Lar- 
rieux. Instead, her 
voice evokes the 
gently aching style 
of Sade, or Beth Gib- 
bons of the British 
band Portishead. 
The songs here are 
similarly subdued 
and flow casually 














BE LESS PRODUCTIVE 
_ AT THE OFFICE. 


Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 


& ‘he office has always been a 
place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it’s also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 
look around the next time youre at 
work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 
paper is bemg wasted. How much 

electricity Is being used to 
run computers that 
are left on. Look 
at how much water is 
Use both sides 


of the paper 


when writing 


being wasted in the 
a memo restrooms, And 
how much solid waste 1s 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet its a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 


When youre at the copier, only 


make the copies you need. Use both 








cans and one for bottles. And when 

youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 
washing your face, 


dont let the faucet 


Drink out 


: run. Remember, if we 
of mugs 


instead of 
< use fewer resources 
throwaw ay Cups 


today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 


Which would truly be a job well done. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 





CALL 1-800-MY-SHARE 














sides of the paper when writing a 


along, like the wist- IN THE GROOVE: 
ful Hey U and the Larrieux’s —_ 
; ide. Occa- Soprano suggests 
jaunty Ride cca- Nien hurt 


sionally, however, 
they take on harsh subjects such as crack 
addiction, as on the softly funky 10 
Minute High. “Everybody tells her to 
stop,” sings Larrieux. “She would try/ But 
nobody gave her a good reason why.” 
The melodies are not overwhelming 
or aggressive. Most of the work is done by 
the moody atmospherics that surround 
the central tune: intermittent but well- 
used keyboards, sporadic background 
vocals, a distant but assured bass. This is 
a mature, well-crafted debut. a 


memo. Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups. 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 






fl Earth Share 
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It’s that special time of the year again! 





The 1995 Festival of Trees presents One World, One Season, Under One Tree. This 9-day 
international celebration of the winter holidays begins December 2nd as the spectacular 
Egleston Children’s Christmas Parade marches down Peachtree Street. After you have seen the 
festive floats and heard the spirited bands, join us at the Georgia World Congress Center where 
you can stroll through a winter wonderland filled with over 200 beautifully decorated trees, 
wreaths and vignettes, Santa and his elves will be waiting for you! Kids can decorate cookies, 
make arts and crafts, or ride on the antique carousel and the Egleston Express. Parents can shop 
the specialty boutiques for holiday gifts. And every day features spectacular entertainment. 
This fabulous event will once again benefit Egleston Children’s Hospital. You won’t want to 
miss this magical spirit of holiday giving and cheer! 
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Ymr~ tue 1995 festival of trees * decemBeR 2-10, 1995 SS 
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ME OTHE ART OF PERFORMANCE: THE MAKING OF A LEGENDARY CLASSIC. 


The Movado Museum 
Watch is in the 
permanent collections 
of museums around 
the world 


Stootliches Museum 
for ongewondte Kunst 
Neve Sammlung, 
Munich, Germany 


Museum Moderne Kunst 
Vienno, Austria 






thuseo de Arte Moderno 
Bogotd, Colombia 
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Need some help 
with that? 


Turn your 
excess inventory 
into a 


tax break 





and help 
send needy 


kids to college. 













Call for your 
free guide 
to learn how donating 
your slow moving 
inventory can 
mean a generous 
tax write off 


for your company. 


Call (708) 690-0010 









P. O. Box 3021 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60138 
Fax (708) 690-0565 







Excess inventory today... 
student opportunity tomorrow 








CLASSICAL GAS: Nothing comes between Vanessa-Mae and her electric violin 


» MUSIC 


Seductive Strings 


A new crop of alluring young women is giving the stodgy 
male world of classical music a dose of sex appeal 


By MICHAEL WALSH 


H, THE CONCERT HALL: THE OR- 

chestra, smartly attired in white 

tie and tails; the elegant conduc- 

tor, raising his slender baton as 
he prepares to give the downbeat; the 
dramatically beautiful young violinist re- 
splendent in ... a wet T shirt? 

It hasn't come to that—not yet, any 
way. But to judge from a fresh crop 
of young female performers, the dowdy, 
male-dominated world of classical music 
a long-needed injection of 
glamour and, yes, sex 
appeal. String players all, 
the women present images 
ranging from the frank 
sensuality of electric violin- 
ist Vanessa-Mae, 17, to 
the girl-next-door allure 
of Leila Josefowicz, 18, to 
the more mature charms 
of Canadian cellist Ofra 
Harnoy, 30, and sultry 
new-music violinist Maria 


is in for 
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MATURE CHARMS: “If this 
is getting albums sold,” 
says Harnoy, “great.” 


| Bachmann, 35. And then there’s the all- 
female violoncello quartet known col 
lectively as Cello. The group is making 
records, performing widely—and if phys- 
ical allure helps, so be it. 


Indeed, there is a dawning recogni- 
tion among classical performers that in 
a world in which marketing is queen, it 
behooves even serious musicians to put 
all their assets front and center. “The 
more we can try to appeal to broader 
audiences the better,” says the highly 
accomplished Bachmann, whose latest 
album, Kiss on Wood, offers music by 
Aaron Copland and Alfred 
Schnittke—as well as a 
come-hither album back 
cover featuring (by clas- 
sical music’s standards) 
some generous cleavage. 
“Let's face it, people go 
into record stores and a 
lot of times buy record- 
ings on the basis of what 
they see on the cover,” 
says Bachmann. 








LOME TO AN ISLAND WHERE 
THE PEOPLE AC’TUALLY 
LOOK FORWARD TO YOUR VISIT. 


Imagine vacationing in a place where “tourist” isn’t a bad 
word. Where English is the spoken language. By the warmest 
peopl in the Caribbean. People who want you to love their 
islands the way they do. For their beautiful beaches and erystal 
clear bays. Superb snorkeling, diving, windsurfing and sailing. 
Delicious Caribbean cuisine. World class shopping. And exciting 
island histories. What's more, we're much closer than you think. 
All of which means that you'll look forward to your second visit 
as much as we look forward to your first. 

For more information, call your travel agent: or the St. Croix 
Hotel Association at 1-800-524-2026; St. Thomas/St. John Hotel 
Association at 1-SO0-346-S754. 


St. CROIX ¢ ST. JON 


THE U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 


They're your islands. 


U.S. Virgin Islands Department of Tourism offices for more information: Atlanta, Chicago, New York, Washington DC, San Juan and Toronto. ©1995 U.S. Virgin Islands Tourist Bureau 








What they see can be eye catching 
The Thai-Chin violinist who 
goes by the name Vanessa-Mae (full 
Vanessa-Mae Vanakorn Nichol 
The Violin Player 


climbing up the worldwide pop charts on 


se-British 


hame 
son) has a new album 


the strength of her disco-driven version of 
ue in D Minor. A 
photo on the single from the album fea- 
tures the slim, pretty teen fiddling away 
while standing in the Mediterranean ina 


soaking-wet see-through white shift. “If 


Bach’s Toccata and Fu 


as a result of this, people see the violin as 
trendy, up-to-date instrument 


that’s fine 


a fresh 
with me,” says Vanessa-Mae 
whose avowed goal is to do for the elec 
tric violin what Jimi Hendrix did for the 
electric guitar. “If the music is good and 
well played then it will touch anybody 
anywhere.” And if the music fails to touch 


audiences, there’s always the video 
which can be seen on VH1 and features 
Vanessa-Mae in tight hot pants, strolling 
saucily on the beach and looking for all 
the world like a Saigon B-girl circa 1965 

Did somebody say exploitation? “Of 
course she is an attractive young lady,” says 
Mel Bush, Vanessa-Mae’s British manager 
The classical press has felt we were ex 
ploiting somebody young with a very light 
sexy image, but she is not being exploit 


ed. She makes all the decisions herself 


‘SOON’ S C2, girGriend 
SOOS U1 ontrolliably 


during COWS. 
‘ 


Everyone agrees that no matter how 
attractive the if the perfor- 
mance is lacking, the career will not take 
Harnoy, the cellist 


baring Victorian dresses some 


musician 
on Says whose 
bodice 
times distract attention from her 
plished playing: “If this is getting albums 
sold, great. But I don’t think if somebody 
buys my album because they like the pic 
ture, they will buy the next 
cause they like the pic 


pleasing them 


accom- 


album be 


s not 


many pictures they want to hav 


N HE 


artists, the 


CASE OF 


MOST OF 


THESE 
performance level is 
quite high. It’s difficult to say how 
Mae is; the 
and the 


serious 


good a violinist Vanessa 
combination of her electric fiddle 
syntho-pop ambiance makes 
evaluation difficult. But there is no doubt 
talent of 
Carnegie Hall performances of 


the Sibelius Violin Ce 


about the Leila Josefowicz 
whose 
mceerto with Seiji 
Ozawa and the Boston Symphony two 


An effortless 
technique and a rich tone that will only 


months ago were revelatory 


grow in size and warmth as she matures 


indicate that Josefowicz is one to watch 


Born in Toronto, the young violinist 
grew up in Los Angeles and trained at 


Philadelphia's Curtis Institute of Music 


. A small melee 


airing the 
‘ 


bouguet COSEULY- 


ees 


Tobajbert¥T 
jideties 


Violin 
Concertos 


Acodemy 
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COME HITHER: Bachmann tries the sultry 
look; Josefowicz comes across as the girl next 
door; the quartet Cello opts for sartorial style 


On her first CD, just released, she’s be 
ing marketed a bit 


than her peers. “There is a fine line be 


more wholesomely 


tween really being able to convey some 
thing fresh and new and likable, and £O 
ing over the top,” observes Lisa Altman 
vice president of Philips Classics, Jose- 


fowicz’s label. “I don’t think we’ve done 


bride's choice 
o, ‘polka Vien 
first dance promise ZY 
‘ 


aw slrange future. 





that Ivory 


type of ap- 


that with Leila. She’s got 
Soap-Seventeen magazine 
peal. We didn’t want to take a short-term 
approach b 
have a long, prolific career.” 

It’s worth remembering that the in- 
tersection of sex and art is the foundation 


use I expect she is going to 


on which much classical music was orig- 





If your, 
battery stops, 
did it 
happen? 








inally made. Over the past 175 years, a 
dashing, Byronic image eagerly 
sought after by many of the important 
figures in composition perfor- 

Franz Liszt, devastatingly hand- 
was the most famous lover in Eu- 
rope as well the greatest pianist; women 
fought over the cigar butts he left on the 
piano after a concert. Leopold Stokows- 
ki, the great conductor who shook Mick- 
ey Mouse’s hand in Fantasia, used to 
ensure that the lighting at his concerts 
highlighted his aquiline countenance 
and halo of long hair. In short, sex has al- 
ways sold. What’s new is that itis women 
who are now doing the selling. 

Female with a cannily 
appeal could always be found—in 
the movies. Think of Ingrid Bergman, 
who played the femme fatale pianist who 
broke up Leslie Howard's marriage in the 
1939 movie Amy Irving, 
who went mano a mano on the ivories 
with Richard Dreyfuss in 1980's The 
Competition. Prominent women instru- 
mentalists have been much rarer in real 
life. During the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury, the severely beautiful Erica Morini, 
who died last month at 91, was one of the 
few who could lay claim to first-rank sta- 
tus. And Morini bristled at her catego- 
“A violinist 


was 


and 
mance 


some, 


musicians 
erotic 


Intermezzo, or 


rization as a female violinist 


Energizer re cameeeere Aah & Abel Te 
Fo 


an Energizer Rechargeable Power Systems 





and | am to be judged as 
not a female musician,” 

No one can miss the femininity of 
Cello—four women (Maria Kitsopoulos, 
Laura Bontrager, Maureen McDermott 
and Caryl Paisner) and four cellos, with 


is a violinist, 


one- she said. 


an eclectic, smoothly performed reper- 


toire that ranges from John Adams’ 
Nixon in China to Miles Davis’ So What 
For its first album, released in 1990 by 
Pro Arte, the group (with slightly differ- 
ent membership) posed in black cocktail 
dresses, an image the quartet now wants 
to downplay. “We were not happy with 
that picture,” says Paisner, who founded 
the group in 1988. “We thought it was a 
little too sexy, although it succeeded in 
getting attention. But people were in- 
clined to take The 
group now generally performs in concert 
dress, although a recent appearance at 
New York City’s Lincoln Center found 
then »m arrayed in stylish designer outfits. 
‘lassical pe -ople look at that and 
ay, ‘Oh, how racy,” notes Paisner. “But 
compared to popular artists, it is nothing. 
My intent in forming this group was to 
make classical music more accessible.” 
And if an attractive outfit does the trick, 
aside from the terminally stuffy, is 
going to complain? —Reported by 
Daniel S. Levy/New York 
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“Banana” George, 80, waterski 
Just one of the spirited seniors profiled 
each month in THE HOME COMPANION, 


the newsletter for older Americans. 


Colorful, news-lfilled pages 


of uplifting articles, humor and 
up-to-the-minute information for this 


remarkable generation. 


Great Gift Idea: 10 issues, $14.95 


(moneyback suarantee) 


1-800-875-2997 


Call now, tor an extra issue FR 





YOCK THERAPY: As Dr. Katz has caught on, 
the networks have come poaching 


TELEVISION 


Beyond the 
One-Liners 


Comedy Central has a new 
shrink and a new hit 





By GINIA BELLAFANTE 






WHEN COMEDY CENTRAL 
was born in 199], the 
result of a merger be- 
tween HBO's Comedy 
Channel and MTV Net- 
Y works’ HAl!, it was a ca- 
ble network in search of an 
identity. Its mix of anonymous stand-up 
comics telling jokes about gender wars 
over toothpaste caps, reruns of old sit- 
coms like McHale’s Navy, and a smatter 
ing of new programs (like Sports Monster 
an unfunny spoot of sports wrap-up 
shows) was hardly exciting. Comedy 
Central should have been hip and edgy— 
a Seattle to the broadcast networks’ Des 
Moines. Instead it fell Grainbelt flat 
Lately, however, Comedy Central 
has moved beyond lame one-liners and 
developed a series of signature hits. 
Among them: Bill Maher's irreverent 
roundtable Politically Incorrect (whose 
ratings have climbed 40% in the past 
year); Mystery Science Theater 3000, the 
perennially inventive spoof of bad old 
movies; and the endlessly rerun cult fa- 
vorite from Britain, Absolutely Fabu- 
lous. Riding such successes, Comedy 
Central has tripled its subscriber count, 
to 36 million households, and today it 
reaches a higher proportion of affluent 
educated, 18-to-49-year-old viewers than 


any other network on broadcast or cable. 

Comedy Central’s latest find is Dr. 
Katz:Professional Therapist (Sundays, 10 
p.m. E The animated sitcom de- 
buted with six episodes last summer and 
became the channel's second highest- 
rated show (behind Politically Incor- 
rect). Now it has returned for a 13-week 
run, providing an imaginative departure 
from the sea of indistinguishable sitcoms 
on the networks this fall. 

Rather than trying to mirror the 
overexposed world of upper-middle- 
class urban life, Dr. Katz creates its own 
absurd version of it. The show revolves 
around Dr. Katz (his 
voice belongs to cre- = 
ator and writer Jon- = 
athan Katz), a di- 
vorced psychoanalyst 
saddled with a 23- 
year-old son who still 
lives at home. Unlike 
almost every other 
new sitcom on TV, 
Dr. Katz does not 
rely on fast and furi- 





FRAN 


ous quips filled with nia is i of 
trendy pop-cultural the channel's 
rendy pop-cultural | 0 Cited show 


references. Instead it 
features surreal, laconic riffs, many of 
them between the doctor and his son 
Ben (who, after seeing himself men- 
tioned in the newspaper, laments that he 
ought to change his name to something 
that “skews a little younger,” like Zeus) 
and with his amusingly unhinged pa- 
tients (one fellow believes his feet aren't 
finished; another thinks he’s addicted to 
Robitussin). 

With Comedy Central's success has 
come a problem: the networks have 
come poaching. Steven Spielberg’s new 
DreamWorks studio has hired Katz to 
develop TV projects, and he is already at 
work on two potential sitcoms, one each 
for asc and NBC, (Katz describes them 
only as “animated and not Friends”). 
Meanwhile, Asc is talking about acquir- 
ing Politically Incorrect in 1997, possibly 
to follow Nightline. 

That means Doug Herzog, Comedy 
Central’s new president, will have to stay 
one step ahead. He’s on the lookout for 
someone to replace Maher as “the face of 
Comedy Central” and hopes to launch 
three new series next year. Herzog also 
wants to rejuvenate that tired staple, 
stand-up comedy. The channel has at- 
tracted big-name comics like Whoopi 
Goldberg and Garry Shandling for up- 
coming specials, but Herzog is also look- 
ing for a way to showcase new talent that 
won't be “a guy telling jokes in front of a 
brick wall at Giggles in Cincinnati.” If he 
can do that, Comedy Central will deserve 
its biggest round of applause yet. er) 

















Tune in! 
@CBS 


The Television rvent of the Year 
Wedl., December 13 at 10/8pm on ©CBS 


Exclusive Interviews with Hillary Clinton, Courteney Cox, Nicole Kidman 
Hosted by Paula Zahn 








Advertivement 


500 miles from nowhere 
it'll give you a cold drink 
ora warm burger... 


NASA-inspired Koolatron replaces conventional 
coolers and alternates as a food warmer 


ecognize the ice cooler in this picture? 
a Surprisingly enough, there isn’t one. What 

you see instead is a Koolatron, an invention 
that replaces the traditional ice cooler with tech- 
nology even more sophisticated than your home 
fridge. What's more, the 
refrigerator, it’s also a food warmer 


NASA inspired. Space travel’s tough demands 
forced scientists to find something more depend 
able than traditional refrigeration coils and com 
pressors. Research led them to discover a miracu 
lous component called the thermo-electric module 
No bigger than a matchbook, it actually delivers 
the cooling power of a 10 pound block of ice 
Koolatron is the first manufacturer to make this 
technology available to fishermen, hunters 


Koolatron is not only a 


campers, or anyone else on the move. Now—for a 
reasonable price—all the advantages of electronic 


home cooling are conveniently available to you 


Hot or cold. In the cool mode, the Koolatron 
reduces the outside temperature by 40° F. With the 
switch of a plug, the Koolatron can warm food up 
to 125°. And, because there are no compressors or 
gases, Koolatron works perfectly in any situation 
The large model weighs only 12 pounds, and can 
hold up to 40 12-0z cans. The smaller model 
weighs seven pounds and holds six cans 


Comtrad Industries + 2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 + Midlothian, Virgi 





Try it risk free. At Comtrad, all of our products 
are backed by our “No Questions Asked” money- 
back guarantee. If you're not satisfied, just return 
it within 30 days for a full refund 

Koolatron (P24A) holds 30 quarts....$99 $12 S&H 
Koolatron (P9) holds 7 quarts $79 $8 S&H 
Optional AC Adapter (AC 10) ........$39 $6 S&H 
Please mention promotional code 022-TM1170. 


For fastest service call toll-free 24 hours a day: 


800-992-2966 
a 
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The Real Money Train 


HEN TWO THUGS SPRAYED A FLAMMABLE LIQUID 

through a token-booth opening, flicked a match 

and set Brooklyn subway-token clerk Harry 

Kaufman on fire—an attack that mimicked a 
scene in the new movie Money Train—stars Woody Harrel- 
son and Wesley Snipes expressed deep sorrow and said they 
were praying for the victim. Columbia Pictures stated it was 
“appalled and dismayed” at the incident as well. 

Much of the nation was not just 
dismayed but calling for action. As 
Kaufman lay in a hospital with burns 
over 80% of his body, the Money 
Train incident reignited a debate 
about whether violence on the 
screen inspires the real thing. It’s a 
debate that crops up regularly, most 
recently over the firebug antics on 
the mtv cartoon show Beavis and 
Butt-head and the traffic-dodging 
pranks in Disney's 1993 film The 
Program. This time, however, the 
filmmakers appear to have been 
warned. Jack Lusk, senior vice pres- 
ident in charge of movie permits for 
New York City’s Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority, says the MTA cooperat- 
ed with the filming, but not with the 
token-booth scenes. “We objected to 
the torching of the booth,” he says. 
“We said the torching was not cen- 
tral to the movie, and that it was a 
dangerous thing to do and could lead 
to violence.” 

Other officials, however, have 
distanced themselves from the 
crime. Mayor Rudolph Giuliani says 
the city cannot act as a censor for all 
movies shot there—157 last year, 
bringing in about $1.75 billion to the 


Scott, of the Mayor’s Office of Film, 
Theatre and Broadcasting, asserts, “Our interest in reading 
the scripts is purely logistical ... Even if the attackers did see 
the movie, they are still responsible for what they did.” 
While the finger pointing was going on in New York City, 
Senator Bob Dole, who knows the marquee value of a cheap 
shot at a movie when he sees one, took the opportunity to 
reprise the attacks on Hollywood that garnered so much at- 
tention last spring. “For those in the entertainment industry, 
who too often engage in a pornography of violence as a way to 
sell movie tickets, it is time for some serious soul-searching,” 
said Dole. “Is this how they want to make their livelihoods?” 
The short answer is yes. If it sells, they will make it. Yet 
Dole has been reluctant to do anything about the situation but 
talk. He has sided with the industry in opposing the V-chip, a 
device that would allow parents to block out violent TV shows. 
He championed the telecommunications bill that offered 





: s : ra As Harrelson and Snipes expressed sorrow and 
city. Commissioner Patricia Reed workers looked for clues, Dole sought headlines 





major regulatory relief for the industry. What’s more, even as he 
lambastes the entertainment industry, Dole is not reluctant to 
accept its money. Despite singling out Time Warner in his 
much publicized attack on rap music last May, Dole did not re- 
turn a $15,000 pac contribution from the company. He also in- 
vited Time Warner chairman and CEO Gerald Levin toa recent 
$1,000-a-plate fund raiser at the Beverly Hills Hotel. (Levin did 
not attend.) And after grabbing headlines for condemning Dis- 
ney’s Miramax Films for the movie 
° Priest and making a huge to-do over 
? selling $15,000 worth of his wife’s 
8 Disney stock in protest, Dole took a 
= $4,000 contribution from the compa- 
ny in August. Last year Dole’s Cam- 
paign America fund took in $79,000 
from the entertainment industry, 

Democrats, of course, have long 
been pros at courting Hollywood 
money. But Republicans aren't let- 
ting their public attacks stop them 
from trying to get a bigger share. In 
the first six months of 1995, Republi- 
cans narrowed their Hollywood con- 
tribution gap with the Democrats 
from 9-to-1 to 5-to-1, House Speaker 
Newt Gingrich, who has joined Dole 
% in his attacks on Hollywood, was host 
at a breakfast for 18 studio heads in 
> the spring, and has appointed Repre- 
sentative Sonny Bono to head up the 
first formal bridge to the industry. 
The House Entertainment Industry 
Task Force held its first session in 
Beverly Hills in September. Origi- 
nally billed as a hearing, it was scaled 
down to a meeting, and ultimately 
devolved into a group-therapy ses- 
sion intended to show that Republi- 
cans are on Hollywood's side, Con- 
gressman David Dreier, one of the 
House Republicans who spoke, said 
his intent was “to calm the industry. We were worried that 
many people may have misunderstood the criticism.” 

Of course, the fact that some politicians are using the 
media-violence issue for their own electoral ends does not 
mean popular culture is not offensive, or that the produc- 
ers of violent movies shouldn’t think about what message 
they are sending. But good people don’t suddenly do bad 
things because they see it depicted in Colors or Natural 
Born Killers or Money Train. (The subway-torching scene 
was based on real-life incidents dating back at least to 
1988.) Movies don’t kill people. Evil, impoverished, hope- 
less thugs, deadened to all that’s human, do, and that’s who 
torched Harry Kaufman. Someday, when Dole has finished 
bashing Hollywood, maybe he will get around to address- 
ing that. —With reporting by Jenifer Mattos/New York and 
Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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Five million 
Americans have 


The hepatitis B and C viruses are more common and 

+ can be more infectious than the AIDS virus. Yellowing 
of the skin or eyes can signal hepatitis B and C, 
although most people have no recognizable signs or 

* symptoms. Untreated, hepatitis can lead to scarring 
of the liver or even liver cancer. You are at risk for 
hepatitis if you have been exposed to infected blood 
or body fluids through tattooing, body piercing or 
sharing razors or toothbrushes. Unprotected sex with 
many partners or experimentation with illicit intra- 
venous drugs also puts you at high risk. Your doctor 
can do specific tests te diagnose hepatitis-B and C. 

- Get tested. In many cases, hepatitis can as treated. 
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Get tes “1 eat 


If you suspect you are at risk, see your doctor orcall « . } 
the AMERICAN LIVER FOUNDATION for free inform ee a4 ? 


1-800-223-0179 \ | 








Something Old, Something Ugh 


That third wedding can be tricky to dress for. But IVANA 
TRUMP is, after all, a woman who designs and sells her own 
fashions on the Home Shopping Network. So her friends, in- 
cluding Barbara Walters and Diana Ross, knew they were in 
for something special when she married Italian businessman 
Riccardo Mazzuchelli. And they weren't disappointed. 
What's more romantic than blue satin, loud jewelry and the 
latest thing in veils, the modified fencing mask? 





Stars in Their Eyes 


Notice something oddly familiar about 
these faces? That's right, these lucky folk 
have inherited eyeglasses discarded by 
celebrities. The stars donate their old specs 
to LensCrafters’ Give the Gift of Sight pro- 
gram, which in turn gives the glasses to ED 
BEGLEY JR., who distributes them in remote 
parts of Mexico. “It’s a recycling program of 
the highest order,” says actor-environmen- 
talist Begley, whose own vision is so bad he 
feared—wrongly—that no one could use his 
old lenses. “I had so many pairs,” he says, “I 
was the Imelda Marcos of eyeglasses.” The 
boy pictured with Begley scored a second 
pair of shades—from Michael Keaton. 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
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Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Critic 
Not the kind of perp to ei 
spend his time in the 
joint pumping iron or 
tattooing his knuckles, 
traitor ALDRICH AMES 
has hit the books in- 
stead. Alas, WILLIAM 
SAFIRE'’s new novel, 
Sleeper Spy, was 
not to the for- 
mer CIA man’s 
liking; it so 
irked him that 
he knocked out 
a review. The 
Hill, a congres- 
sional weekly, 
heard that the 
review was Cir- 
culating and, given Ames’ unique body of knowledge, of- 
fered to publish it (for no fee). “Safire uses heavy-duty 
cardboard for his characters,” writes Ames, adding that 
the plot is “preposterous.” But Safire isn’t hurt. “It’s always 
an honor to be panned by a traitor,” he says. 















An Editor's Dream 


JOEY BUTTAFUOCO, fresh out of a sec- 
ond prison stint after violating his pa 

role, is working on a new kind of sen- 
| tence. According to the New York 
Daily News, the Long Island mechan- 
ic whose teenage girlfriend shot his 
m wife is trying to parlay his notoriety 
= intoa publishing deal for his debut lit 

erary effort, Joey Buttafuoco’s How to Avoid Car Rip-Offs 
“The world is full of scammers,” he says, “but that’s not 
how the Buttafuocos do business.” 





Geena Davis 


Chevy Chase 
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Jonathan Keno! 


Spare Us the Cheap Grace 


T IS HARD TO SAY WHAT WAS MORE SHOCKING ABOUT THE Can it be, despite our frequent protestations to the contrary, 
death of Elisa Izquierdo—the endless savagery inflicted on | that our society does not particularly value the essential human 
her body and mind, or the stubborn inaction of the New York | worth of certain groups of children? Virtually all the victims we 
City agencies that were repeatedly informed of her peril. But | are speaking of are very poor black and Hispanic children. We 
while the murder of Elisa by her mother is appalling, it is hardly | have been told that our economy no longer has much need for 
unexpected. In the death zones of America’s postmodern ghetto, | people of their caste and color. Best-selling authors have, in re- 
stripped of jobs and human services and sanitation, plagued by | cent years, assured us of their limited intelligence and low de- 
Alps, tuberculosis, pediatric asthma and endemic clinical de- | gree of “civilizational development.” As a woman in Arizona 
pression, largely abandoned by American physicians and devoid | said in regard to immigrant kids from Mexico, “I didn’t breed 
of the psychiatric services familiar in most middle-class commu- | them. I don’t want to feed them”—a sentiment also heard in ref- 
nities, deaths like these are part of a predictable scenario. erence to black children on talk-radio stations in New York and 
After the headlines of recrimination and pretended shock | other cities. “Put them over there,” a black teenager told me 
wear off, we go back to our ordinary lives. Before long, we for- | once, speaking of the way he felt that he and other blacks were 
get the victims’ names. They weren't our children or the chil- | viewed by our society. “Pack them tight. Don’t think about 
dren of our neighbors. We do not need to 3them. Keep your hands clean. Maybe they'll 
mourn them for too long. But do we have the ‘ kill each other off.” 
right to mourn at all? What does it mean <  Idonot know how many people in our na- 
when those whom we elect to public office cut -tion would confess such contemplations, 
back elemental services of life protection for 3 which offend the elemental mandates of our 
poor children and then show up at the vic- - cultural beliefs and our religions. No matter 
tim’s funeral to pay condolence to the rela- how severely some among us may condemn 
tives and friends? At what point do those of us the parents of the poor, it has been an axiom 
who have the power to prevent these deaths of faith in the U.S. that once a child is born, all 
forfeit the entitlement of mourners? condemnations are to be set aside. If we now 
It is not as if we do not know what might have chosen to betray this faith, what conse- 
have saved some of these children’s lives. We quences will this have for our collective spir- 
know that intervention programs work when it, for our soul as a society? 
well-trained social workers have a lot of time There is an agreeable illusion, evidenced 
to dedicate to each and every child. We know in much of the commentary about Elisa, that 
that crisis hot lines work best when half of those of us who witness the abuse of inno- 
their employees do not burn out and quit each year, and that | cence—so long as we are standing at a certain distance—need 
social workers do a better job when records are computerized | not feel complicit in these tragedies. But this is the kind of 
instead of being piled up, lost and forgotten on the floor of a | ethical exemption that Dietrich Bonhoeffer called “cheap 
back room. We know that when a drug-addicted mother asks | grace.” Knowledge carries with it certain theological impera- 
for help, as many mothers do, it is essential to provide the help | tives. The more we know, the harder it becomes to grant our- 
she needs without delay, not after a waiting period of six | selves exemption. “Evil exists,” a student in the South Bronx 
months to a year, as is common in poor urban neighborhoods, | told me in the course of a long conversation about ethics and 
All these remedies are expensive, and we would demand | religion in the fall of 1993, “Somebody has power. Pretending 
them if our own children’s lives were at stake. And yet we don’t | that they don’t so they don’t need to use it to help people— 
demand them for poor children, We wring our hands about the | that is my idea of evil.” 
tabloid stories. We castigate the mother. We condemn the so- Like most Americans, | do not tend to think of a society that 
cial worker. We churn out the familiar criticisms of “bureau- | has been good to me and to my parents as “evil.” But when he 
cracy” but do not volunteer to use our cleverness to change it. | said that “somebody has power,” it was difficult to disagree. It 
Then the next time an election comes, we vote against the tax- | is possible that icy equanimity and a self-pacifying form of 
es that might make prevention programs possible, while favor- | moral abdication by the powerful will take more lives in the 
ing increased expenditures for prisons to incarcerate the chil- | long run than any single drug-addicted and disordered parent. 
dren who survive the worst that we have done to them and | Elisa Izquierdo’s mother killed only one child. The seemingly 






















grow up to be dangerous adults. anesthetized behavior of the U.S. Congress may kill thousands. 

What makes this moral contradiction possible? Now we are told we must “get tougher” with the poor. How 
Jonathan Kozol is the author of Amazing Grace: The Lives of much tougher can we get with children who already have so lit- 
Children and the Conscience of a Nation. tle? How cold is America prepared to be? a 
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What sober drivers 


everywhere are wearing 
oliday season. 
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This red ribb6n may be the most important statement you make during the holidays. Tied 
on your car, it expresses your commitment to sober driving. Please join us, along with MADD 
(Mothers Against Drunk Driving), in our crusade against over 16,000 needless annual deaths 
caused by drinking and driving. Pick up a free ribbon 


») . 
from your Allstate Agent and safely, soberly tie one on. Youre I e00d hands. 
Allstate 


For more information on how to fight drunk driving, see your Allstate Agent 
or write to Allstate, Dept. DD, P.O. Box 4049, Schaumburg, IL 60168-4049. 


1995 Allstate Inst 


» Company, Northbrook, L 











THE ONLY TRUCK TOUGH ENOUGH 


TO HANDLE CHILDHOOD. 


The Chevy Astro LT is not your average kiddie carrier. It's also a Chevy Truck. And like every other Chevy Truck, it’s one tough cookie 





Astro has rock-solid unibody construction, rear-wheel drive and the power of a 190-hp Vortec 4300 V6 with SFI. And it can out-tow most 


front-wheel-drive minivans by a full ton or more: But because we know the true test of toughness comes in the form of sweet 


freckle-faced cherubs, we also gave Astro a new interior with our standard Scotchgard™ Fabric Protector. There are also dual air bags, up to 


nine cup holders, and things to keep the little terrors out of trouble like reading lamps, a place to play board games — even rear 
seat stereo controls are available. After all, kids will be kids. But fortunately for grown-ups, Chevy Trucks will be 


Chevy Trucks. The most dependable, longest-lasting trucks on the road 








Chevy Astro 
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